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We’re  looking  for  a  few  more  good  people.  Reporters,  editors, 
photographers  and  other  assorted  news  geniuses. 

If  you’re  the  best  at  what  you  do,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  We  offer  a 
lifestyle  in  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  nation  to  live  and  work.  And  a 
newspaper  that  is  as  committed  to  innovation  as  you  are. 


Send  descriptive  letter  and  work  samples  to; 


P.O.  Box  11626  Santa  Ana,  CA  9271 1  Attn:  News  Division 


I 


Illinois 


Wheaton 


Our  home  is  where 
Chicagoland’s  growth  is! 


Wisconsin 


Illinois 


The  dynamic  counties  covered  by  the  Copley 
Chicago  Newspapers  lead  all  others  in 
Chicagoland  in  projected  growth  by  1994. 


Population: 

DuPage  County 
Kane  County 
Lake  County 
Will  County 


1994  %  Growth 


1,954,300  2,083,700 


Retail  Sales  Per  Household: 

DuPage  County  $30,150 

Kane  County  $22,188 

Lake  County  $25,762 

Will  County  $16,384 

Total  Retail  Sales  (OOO’s): 


$40,485  34.3% 

$29,942  34.9% 

$34,227  32.9% 

$21,693  32.4% 


DuPage  County 

$8,522,575 

$12,647,502 

Kane  County 

$2,556,887 

$3,781,636 

Lake  County 

$4,424,461 

$6,455,288 

Will  County 

$1,923,473 

$2,715,944 

$17,427,396 

$25,600,370 

srage  Household  Effective  Buyinq  Income: 

DuPage  County 

$53,014  $74,891 

Kane  County 

$40,449 

$57,140 

Lake  County 

$50,803 

$71,761 

Will  County 

$40,191 

$56,768 

Total  Effective  Buying  Income  (OOO’s): 

DuPage  County  $14,987,729  $23,395,845  56.1% 

Kane  County  $4,658,966  $7,216,739  54.9% 

Lake  County  $8,720,489  $13,534,199  55.2% 

Will  County  $4,719,317  $7,107,292  50.6% 

,  ,.  $33,086,501  $51,254,075  54.9% 

Indiana 

Reprinted  by  Permission  of  Sales  &  Marketing  Management. 
Copyright:  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  August  13,  1990. 


The  3rd  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Buy  In  Illinois! 

The  Beacon-News,  Aurora  •  The  Courier-News,  Elgin  •  The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
The  News-Sun,  Waukegan  •  The  Daily  Journal,  Wheaton 
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AURORA  •  ELGIN  •  JOLIET  •  WAUKEGAN  •  WHEATON 


P.O.  Box  28  2700  Keslinger  Road  Geneva,  IL  60134  708/232-7377  708/232-7471  (FAX) 


Tribune  Media  Services 
salutes  1992  Reuben 
Award  Winner 
Mike  Peters — creator  of 
the  Mother  Goose  & 
Grimm  comic  strip, 
political  cartoonist  for  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  and 
Inspiration  behind 
Grimm’s  Saturday 
morning  adventures 
on  CBS. 


Tribune  Media  Services 


435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  600 
Chicago,  IL  6061 1 
(800)  245-6536 
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Violent  labor  dispute 
disrupts  distribution 
of  New  York  Times 

By  George  Garneau 


MAY 

17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Editors  and  Publishers 
Conference,  The  Ritz-Cailton  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

17-20 — International  Press  Institute,  Annual  Assembly,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

19 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation/Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists/Inter  American  Press  Association  Technical 
Section/I ntemational  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)/ 
Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  in 
Education  International  Day,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

20-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Conference 
on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

20- 23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel 

Relations  Association,  Newspaper  Training  and  Organizational 
Development  Conference,  The  Peabody  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
23-26 — Association  for  Women  in  Sports  Media,  Annual  Convention/Job 
Fair,  The  Loews  New  York  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Annual  Confer- 

er>ce.  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

JUNE 

13-17 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual  Conference, 
The  Fairmont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21- 25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Annual 

Confererx*,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

25-27 — National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Association.  National 
Conference,  The  Golden  Gateway  Holiday  Inn,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

25-27 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 
Raza  Hotel,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

28- 7/1 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual  Sales 

Conference,  The  Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MAY 

13-16 — Inland  Press  Association,  “Newsroom  Seminar  Set,"  The  Airport 
Hilton  Plaza  Inn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15 —  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  “Improving  Our  Lines  of 
Communications"  Key  Account  Luncheon/Forum,  The  Marriott 
Hotel,  Burlington,  Mass. 

16 —  New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Classified  Staff 
Clinic,  The  Marriott  Hotel,  Burlington,  Mass. 

17-19 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Multicultural 
Management  Workshop,  The  Atlanta  Hilton  and  Towers  Hotel, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

17-20 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors/Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  “Leadership  in  the  Newsroom"  Seminar,  The  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel/Civic  Plaza,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

17-22 — American  Press  Institute,  “Advertising  Sales  and  Marketing 
Strategies  for  Dailies"  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

17- 22 — Poynter  Institute,  “Growth  and  Development  for  Newspaper 

Leaders"  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

18- 20 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  CCD  Desktop  Color 

Scanner  Operation  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center.  Reston,  Va. 
28-31  — The  Color  Center,  “High  End  Color  with  Macintosh"  Workshop,  The 
Color  Center,  Charleston,  W.Va. 

31-6/5— American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

31-6/5 — The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “K-12:  Covering  the 
Schools”  Seminar,  The  University  of  Maryland  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  College  Park,  Md. 

31-6/6 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Editors  and  Managing  Editors 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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A  violent  labor  dispute  over  who  distributes  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  New  York  area  has  disrupted  distribution  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  increasingly  bitter  conflict  has  been  fought  on 
picket  lines,  highways,  parking  areas,  and  federal  and 
state  courtrooms. 

The  FBI  is  investigating  the  alleged  gunpoint  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  a  distribution  manager  who  reported  being  held 
overnight,  roughed  up,  and  threatened  before  being  re¬ 
leased. 

Dozens  of  delivery  trucks  have  been  damaged,  and  the 
Times  has  reported  trucks  were  pulled  off  the  road  by 
armed  men. 

A  federal  judge  in  New  York,  Pierre  N.  Laval,  has  held 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Distributors  Union  of  New  York 
and  V icinity  in  contempt  of  court  and  set  fines  of  $  1 00,000 
for  each  hour  daily  delivery  of  the  Times  is  disrupted, 
$500,000  an  hour  for  Sunday  editions.  He  ruled  that  the 
union  violated  a  restraining  order  not  to  block  Times  dis¬ 
tribution. 

While  on  the  surface  unrelated,  the  dispute  goes  to  the 
heart  of  efforts  by  the  Times  to  open  its  new  $450  mil¬ 
lion  production  plant,  which  has  been  idle  about  18 
months  in  Edison,  N.J.,  pending  labor  agreements. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  May  1 3,  violence  had  abated  for 
a  day  and  Times  delivery  returned  to  normal. 

The  Times  said  the  union  had  called  a  24-hour  mora¬ 
torium  on  efforts  to  block  delivery.  NMDU  president 
Douglas  LaChance  could  not  be  reached. 

A  day  earlier,  about  3,000  angry  union  drivers  met  and 
named  three  “go-betweens”  to  seek  a  resolution. 

Drivers  blame  the  Times  for  forcing  the  confrontation, 
which  began  with  agreements  to  sell  four  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  companies  that  distribute  to  retail  outlets  most 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  New  York  area,  including  the 
New  York  Post,  Daily  News,  Wall  Street  Journal  amMiS  A. 
Today. 

The  NMDU  represents  the  drivers  who  work  for  the 
distributors  as  well  as  the  drivers  who  work  directly  for 
the  Times  and  the  other  city  papers. 

In  general,  a  newspaper’s  drivers  truck  papers  from 
the  presses  to  the  wholesale  companies  in  the  suburbs. 
Then  a  wholesaler’s  drivers  deliver  various  newspapers 
to  stores,  newsracks,  and  carriers. 

The  Times  agreed  to  buy  two  distributors,  Newark 
Newsdealers  Supply  Co.  and  Metropolitan  Newsdealers 
Supply  Co.  Arthur  Imperatore,  a  New  Jersey-based 
trucker  and  developer,  acquired  Newspaper  Distributors 
Co.  in  East  Farmingdale,  N.Y.,  and  Westfair  Newspaper 
Distributors  in  New  Rochelle. 

Because  the  transactions  were  assets  sales,  the  new 
owners  are  not  legally  required  to  honor  existing  NMDU 
contracts. 

Imperatore  closed  his  purchase.  The  Times  has  not.  It 
retains  the  right  to  assign  the  purchase  to  a  third  party. 

Imperatore  and  the  Times  negotiated  with  the  NMDU 
and  reached  a  tentative  agreement  that  was  supported  by 
union  president  LaChance. 

LaChance  had  refused  to  call  a  ratification  vote  for  a 
tentative  contract  at  the  Edison  plant  until  drivers  for  the 
distributors  had  new  contracts. 

As  it  turned  out,  members  rejected  the  distribution  con- 

(See  LABOR  DISPUTE  on  page  29) 
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THE  EEADING  EDGE 


By  Michael  Conniff 


The  publisher,  the  reporter,  and  the  telcos 


Don  Mackenzie  used  to  deliver  newspapers  as  a  small 
boy  in  a  small  town  in  Massachusetts.  He  can  talk  about 
it  now  with  the  same  admixture  of  pride  and  pain  as  any¬ 
one  else  with  at  least  the  strain  —  or  is  it  the  stain?  — 
of  newspapers  in  his  blood. 

The  ink  never  left  his  veins,  and  the  small  boy  grew 
up  to  become  a  publisher.  If  things  had  been  different, 
Don  Mackenzie  might  have  grown  up  to  become  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  instead  of  chief  executive  officer  of 
NYNEX  Information  Resources  Company,  the  yellow 
pages  publishing  arm  of  the  regional  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies,  and  chairman  of  the  Yellow  Pages  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  (YPPA). 

At  a  recent  conference  on  newspapers  and  new  tech¬ 
nology,  Donald  Mackenzie  offered  to  meet  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  behalf  of  the  YPPA  to  establish  ways  for  tel¬ 
cos  and  papers  to  cooperate  in  everything  from  recycling 
to  joint  sales  calls  on  advertisers  who  eschew  both  yel¬ 
low  pages  and  newspapers  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Mackenzie's  public  overture  has  not  exactly  stopped 
the  presses  in  the  newspaper  industry.  His  speech  did 
nothing  to  slow  the  exclusionary  momentum  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  within  the  Beltway.  Nor  did  it  do  anything 
to  stop  the  introduction  of  legislation  last  week  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Jack  Brooks  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  a  bill  that  would  effectively  bar 
RBOCs  from  the  provision  of  information  services  within 
their  regions.  The  Brooks  legislation  is  said  to  embody 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  newspaper  publishers  nationwide. 
Let  the  RBOCs  into  the  information  business,  the  news¬ 
paper  lobbyists  argue,  and  the  telcos  will  take  advantage 
of  their  monopoly  on  local  telephone  service  to  crush 
newspapers  large  and  small. 

*  *  * 

The  reporter  on  the  phone  was  doing  the  things  good 
reporters  do;  she  was  digging,  kidding,  cajoling,  getting 
the  story. 

She  was  calling  from  a  midsized  newspaper  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  with  a  monopoly  in  the  daily  market,  a  paper  that 
also  happens  to  own  a  local  radio  station  and  a  local  au- 
diotex  service.  She  said  she  was  doing  a  story  because  her 
publisher  wanted  her  to  —  a  story  on  all  the  terrible  things 
that  were  going  to  happen  when  those  monopolistic 
RBOCs  were  allowed  into  the  information  business. 

The  reporter  was  just  doing  her  job.  She  had  every- 

(Conniff  is  editor  and  senior  consultant  of  the  Kelsey 
Report,  a  telecommunications  newsletter,  and  the 
principal  of  High  Comm  Group,  a  consulting  firm.  He 
is  also  a  former  staff  writer  for  the  Baltimore  News 
American,  Boston  Herald,  and  Boston’s  Real  Paper.) 


thing  she  needed  from  the  publisher  and  the  newspaper 
industry  to  get  that  side  of  the  story:  their  conviction  that 
telcos  will  crush  newspapers,  that  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press  are  at  stake  in  the  debate. 

The  reporter  had  called  the  consultant  because  her  job 
as  a  member  of  the  working  press  is  to  get  both  sides  of 
the  story  regardless  of  how  her  publisher  or  her  industry 
might  feel.  She  had  called  this  consultant  because  he 
seemed  to  represent  a  contrary  view:  the  concept  that 
newspapers  might  actually  benefit  from  the  entrance  of 
telephone  companies  into  information  services. 

The  consultant  did  what  all  consultants,  good  and  bad, 
try  to  do  —  he  tried  to  make  himself  look  smart.  He  gave 
the  reporter  anecdotes  that  showed  how  different  the 
newspaper  industry  within  the  Beltway  is  from  newspa¬ 
per  people  writ  large.  He  gave  examples  of  newspapers 
cooperating  with  telcos  across  the  country,  and  the  ben¬ 
efits  that  can  accrue  to  both. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Seattle  Times,  he  said,  providing 
their  audiotex  service  to  US  West  Cellular,  or  the  work 
that  NYNEX  is  doing  to  help  newspaper  publishers  mount 
audiotex  services  throughout  New  England. 

The  consultant  said  that  in  the  real  world,  beyond  the 
rhetoric  of  Washington,  newspapers  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies  were  making  the  debate  within  the  Beltway  some¬ 
thing  of  a  moot  point.  The  horse  is  out  of  the  barn,  the 
consultant  said,  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  —  the  consul¬ 
tant  used  every  cliche  in  his  database  to  show  that  tele¬ 
phone  companies  were  already  neck-deep  into  the  in¬ 
formation  business,  and  that  newspapers  in  more  cases 
than  not  were  natural  allies. 

How’s  that?  the  reporter  asked. 

Because  telcos  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  infor¬ 
mation  business,  the  consultant  said,  and  newspapers 
have  it  in  their  blood. 

The  reporter  thanked  the  consultant  and  said  she  would 
do  everything  in  her  power  to  try  to  get  the  other  side  of 
the  story  past  the  publisher  and  into  the  paper. 

The  reporter  did  her  job:  she  wrote  the  story  her  way, 
the  right  way  —  both  sides,  straight  down  the  middle, 
the  way  it’s  supposed  to  be  with  a  good  reporter  and  a 
good  story  and  a  free  press.  But  anything  can  happen  once 
a  reporter  hits  the  SEND  key  on  a  computer.  Her  story, 
like  so  many  other  stories  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
RBOCs  or  information  services,  got  cut  from  the  bottom. 
Some  of  the  telco  side  ended  up  on  the  composing  room 
floor,  deleted  from  the  database  —  for  reasons  of  space, 
she  was  told. 

A  month  or  so  later,  the  reporter  quit  the  paper  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  telcos  or  publishers  or 
monopolists  per  se,  and  everything  to  do  with  freedom 
of  the  press. 
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For  the  first  time  since 
its  founding  in  1942, 
Gannett  News  Service 
is  available  to 
newspapers  outside  the 
Gannett  group. 

News  stories,  features,  color 
graphics  and  photo  reports 
draw  on  the  talents  of 
more  than  5,000  Gannett 
journalists  in  35  states, 
plus  the  extensive  resources 
of  USA  TODAY. 

Gannett  News  Service 
provides  material  from  the 
award-winning  GNS 
reporting  staff  and  from 
Gannett’s  81  newspapers, 
including  USA  TODAY,  the 
Detroit  News,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Together,  they  have  won  10 
Pulitzer  Prizes  and  more  than 


OAitcir 

NEWSSERVia 


TODAir 


Innovative 
Journalism 
for  the 
21st 

Century 


With  space  at  a  premium 
today,  editors  especially 
appreciate  tightly  edited 
GNS  articles. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the 
international  and  national 
news  reports,  wire  subscribers 
may  also  select  regional  and 
state  reports.  Copy  moves  the 
same  day  for  simultaneous 
release  via  AP  DataFeature. 

The  Gannett  Graphics 
Network  offers  the  best  in 
informational  graphics  — 
breaking  news,  features, 
sports  and  business.  GNS 
posts  a  daily  average  of  25 
color  and  black  &  white 
graphics  from  USA  TODAY, 
the  Detroit  News  and  GNS’ 
own  staff.  All  graphics  can  be 
retrieved  electronically.  Also, 
available:  an  electronic 
archive  of  more  than  10,000 


easy-to-locate  graphics. 


5,000  other  national  and  state 
journalism  awards  since  1980. 


How  the  greenhouse  eff^  works 


The  weekly  photo 
package  includes  color 
slides  and  black  &  white 
photos  to  accompany 
advance  enterprise  and 
feature  stories. 


The  daily  wire  report  covers 
the  editorial  spectrum:  News, 
business,  commentary,  sports, 
entertainment  and  lifestyle. 
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A  worldwide  free  press 

The  concept  of  a  global  free  and  independent  press  has  gained 
some  powerfol  international  supporters.  UNESCO,  long  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  press  control  under  a  New  World  Information  Order,  has 
changed  its  stripes  under  a  new  secretary-general  (E&P,  May  2, 
Page  8)  and  is  now  a  supporter  of  worldwide  press  freedom. 

Members  of  N AA  (ne  ANPA)  last  week  heard  the  new  secre¬ 
tary-general  of  the  United  Nations,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  also 
deliver  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  free  press  principles. 

Noting  that  nearly  a  billion  of  the  world’s  population  are  illiter¬ 
ate  and  that  34  countries  in  the  developing  world  do  not  have  a  sin¬ 
gle  daily  newspaper,  Mr.  Boutros-Ghali  said: 

“The  U nited  N ations  and  its  more  affluent  member  states  have 
a  responsibility  to  support  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  a  free  and  independent  press  where  it  has 
long  been  absent. 

“The  press  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  promoting  the  spread  of 
democracy.  It  can  give  voice  to  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  a  broad 
cross  section  of  society  ....  An  informed  public  will  wish  to  see  its 
views  adequately  represented  in  international  bodies  and  this  can 

enhance  the  level  of  debate  at  the  U .  N _ A  well-informed  public 

is  essential  ifive  at  the  U.N.  are  to  succeed _ ” 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  N  e  wspaper  E  ditors  should 
be  gratified  at  these  developments.  Their  predecessors  had  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  worldwide  press  freedom  more  than  45  years  ago.  The  late 
John  S.  Knight,  then  ASNE  president,  named  the  society’s  first 
committee  on  world  freedom  of  information  in  1944.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  13  of  the  nation’s  leading  newspaper  editors  headed  by  the 
late  Ralph  McGill.  The  society  then  dispatched  a  three-man  com¬ 
mittee  on  a 40,000-mile  trip  around  the  world  early  in  1945  carrying 
the  gospel  for  a  free  press  in  a  free  world  when  World  War  1 1  ended. 

The  committee  report  (which  E  &P  published)  was  encouraging. 
There  was  plenty  of  lip  service  to  freedom.  But  it  didn’t  last  long. 
The  Cold  War  took  care  of  that  and  everything  was  downhill  from 
then  on.  Generations  of  ASNE  members  on  successive  freedom  of 
the  press  committees  became  bloodied  on  the  UNESCO  battle¬ 
field  but  they  never  surrendered. 

Progress  has  been  rewarding  but  total  success  is  not  guaran¬ 
teed.  Forces  of  totalitarianism  remain  strong  around  the  world. 
The  free  press  of  America,  however,  never  gave  up  and  it  deserves 
credit  for  bringing  the  world  j  ust  a  little  closer  to  complete  global 
freedom  of  information. 

Senate  inquiry 

Special  Senate  counsel  Peter  Fleming  has  announced  that  after 
a  five-month  investigation  he  has  been  unable  to  determine  who 
leaked  the  critical  information  in  either  the  Thomas  or  the  Keating 
case.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Senate  admit  it  was  in  error  in 
pursuing  this  case,  especially  in  the  attempt  to  subpoena  re¬ 
porters,  telephone  records,  etc.?  It  was  foolish  and  a  misguided  at¬ 
tempt  at  retaliation. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

He  believes  in  community  involvement  for  publishers 


I’m  writing  to  comment  upon  the 
“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  article  con¬ 
cerning  community  involvement 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1 1  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  agree  with  some  of  those  quoted 
who  worry  that  the  newspaper’s  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  community  does  not 
come  without  risk.  But  I  disagree,  re¬ 
spectfully,  with  author  Joel  Kaplan 
who  said,  “As  editors  and  publishers 
continue  to  struggle  with  their  read¬ 
ership  problems,  I  hope  they  do  not 
find  that  not  only  must  they  lead  the 
parade,  they  must  sponsor  it.” 

No  threat  to 
subscriber  base 

Your  article  “Rebelling  against 
Reuters’  rate  hike”  (April  1 8)  implies 
that  Reuters  is  facing  a  serious  threat 
to  its  subscriber  base  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  past  few  months,  all  our  ma¬ 
jor  U.K.  subscribers  have  renewed 
their  contracts,  with  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Telegraph  group.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  which  you  quote  as  mak¬ 
ing  “threatening  noises,”  agreed  to  a 
new  contract  several  weeks  ago. 

Mark  Wood 

(Wood  is  editor  in  chief  of  Reuters.) 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

Newspapermen  whose  duties  re¬ 
quire  them  to  travel  may  obtain  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  two  or  three  gallon  mini¬ 
mum  fixed  under  the  gasoline  ra¬ 
tioning  order,  but  decision  on  that 
point  will  be  made  by  local  rationing 
boards.  Registrars  were  instructed  to 
issue  A  or  B  cards  to  the  press  and  to 
suggest  appeal  to  the  local  board  if  a 
greater  quantity  is  deemed  in  order. 

*  *  * 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  36-year  old  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the  Houston 
Post,  is  to  become  director  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  with 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

*  *  * 

The  Chattanooga  Times  and  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  agreed  to 
cooperate  in  a  joint  printing  company. 

From  Editor  <6  Publisher 
May  16,  1942 


I  believe  that  publishers,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  can  lead  community  devel¬ 
opment  efforts  such  as  chairing 
United  Way  drives,  chairing  YMCA 
building  funds,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  economic  development  efforts. 

1  believe  that  newspapers,  and  their 
publishers,  have  the  absolute  man¬ 
date  to  help  promote  their  communi¬ 
ties  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Of  course, 
this  leads  to  concern  —  as  it  should 

—  but  if  the  publisher  has  instilled  in 
his  staff  a  sense  of  pride  and  accom¬ 
plishment  in  the  newspaper’s  in¬ 
volvement,  it  can  be  done. 

What  is  required  is  to  place  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  newspaper’s  editor. 
The  editor  must  be  both  trusted  and  di- 

In  praise  of  newsletters 

In  the  April  1 8  issue  of  E&P,  David 
Lawrence  Jr.  presented  a  powerful 
message  on  newspapers  and  the  print 
medium  and  on  reading.  I  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly.  However,  1  was 
disappointed  that  as  evidence  that 
people  like  to  read  that  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  fastest  growing  print  medium 

—  newsletters. 

There  are  more  than  100,000 
newsletters,  and  literate  people  see  at 
least  one  frequently.  Specifically, 


rected  to  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the 
publisher  and  the  reporting  staff  and 
demand  of  the  news  staff  that  they 
cover  the  publisher,  when  he  puts  on 
his  community  developer’s  hat,  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  they  would  any 
other  person  who  is  newsworthy  as  a 
result  of  his  philanthropic  endeavors. 

Publishers  are  long  past  the  time 
when  they  could  live  off  the  fat  of  the 
land.  It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  pay, 
with  service,  for  the  profit  we  have 
enjoyed  in  the  communities  we  serve. 

John  Burgess 

(Burgess  is  publisher  of  the 
Buckeye  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ohio.) 


there  are  4,600  subscription  newslet¬ 
ters  which  are  staffed  by  professional 
journalists.  They  are  supported  solely 
by  subscription  revenue.  Thus  we  can 
confirm  Mr.  Lawrence’s  point  that 
serving  the  reader  well  is  all  that  mat¬ 
ters. 

Howard  Penn  Hudson 

(Hudson  is  president  of  the 
Newsletter  Clearinghouse.) 


Kipunger’s 
Money  Power 


NEW! 


Five  350-word  consumer  stories  each  week 
written  especially  for  your  business  or  lifestyle 
pages  by  the  editors  of  Kiplinger’s  Personal  Finance  Magazine. 

Introducing:  Ask  Dr.  Tightwad,  a  Q&A  on  kids  &  money. 

For  details,  call  Connie  White  at  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate, 
1-800-444-0267  or  310-785-9613;  fax:  310-785-0613. 
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Who  Influences 
67%  Daily  & 
64%  Sunday 
of  the  Huntsville 
Metro  Area? 

The  Greater  Huntsville  Market*  ranks  third  in  Alabama 
with  a  total  population  of  369,000, 
and  total  EBl  of  $5,072,838,000. 

Alabama’s  highest  average  EBl  of  $40,552 
is  37%  greater  than  the  state  average! 

SOURCE:  S&MM  -  August  1991.  ABC  Audit  3/31/90  ‘Madison,  Limestone  and  Marsha// Counties 


Member  of  the 
Alabama  Group 

Represented  by 

Newhouse 
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Televangelist  top  bidder  for  UPl 

Pat  Robertson  has  one  month  to  decide  if  he  wants  to  buy 
the  financiaily  troubied  wire  service  for  $6  miiiion 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Within  the  next  month,  televange¬ 
list  Pat  Robertson  will  decide  if  he 
still  wants  to  buy  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  for  $6  million. 

In  the  meantime,  Robertson  and 
UPI  have  worked  out  a  monetary  plan 
that  will  give  the  financially  belea¬ 
guered  wire  service  the  cash  it  needs 
to  meet  its  payroll  and  other  operat¬ 
ing  expenses. 

UPI’s  assets  went  on  the  auction 
block  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  on  May  1 2,  but 
Robertson’s  United  States  Media 
Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
his  Christian  Broadcasting  Network, 
was  the  only  company  to  bid  for  the 
entire  UPI  operation. 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  small  Ver¬ 
mont  courtroom  was  surprised  to  see 
Robertson  there.  Even  some  UPI  ex¬ 
ecutives  said  they  did  not  know  until 
earlier  that  day  that  the  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.-based  United  States  Me¬ 
dia  Corp.  was  owned  by  CBN. 

Robertson’s  attorney,  Norman  Co¬ 
hen,  told  the  court  that  his  client’ s  bid 
was  contingent  on  a  30-day  due  dili¬ 
gence.  He  said  Robertson  and  his  ad¬ 
visers  had  learned  only  a  few  days 
prior  that  the  auction  would  take 
place,  and  they  hadn’t  had  the  time 
necessary  to  go  over  UPI  financial 
documents. 

The  $6  million  figure  was  based  on 
an  offering  of  1 0%  of  the  roughly  $60 
million  in  unsecured  creditors  obli¬ 
gations,  Robertson  explained. 

“Frankly,  I’m  surprised,”  Robert¬ 
son  said.  “I  didn’t  think  we’d  be  the 
only  significant  bidder. 

“This  [$6  million]  is  a  fair  bid,”  he 
added.  “I  don’t  think  business  rela¬ 
tionships  should  be  [designed]  to  take 
advantage  of  other  people.” 

After  hours  of  in-chambers  dis¬ 
cussions,  attorneys  for  all  parties 
agreed  to  allow  Robertson  30  addi¬ 
tional  days  to  close  his  bid. 

Robertson  will  provide  $300,000 
through  May  so  that  UPI  can  meet  its 
payroll  and  other  operating  expenses. 


The  amount  will  be  credited  against 
payment  of  $6  million,  but  if  Robert¬ 
son  lowers  his  bid  he  forfeits  the 
credit. 

Robertson  also  has  deposited 
$900,000,  the  15%  of  his  bid  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  court  order  outlining  the 
bidding  process. 

In  addition,  the  creditors  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  to  allow  the  wire  service 
to  borrow  an  additional  $300,000 
against  accounts  receivable. 

“We  are  content  with  this  transac¬ 
tion,  if  he  closes,”  said  creditors  com¬ 
mittee  attorney  Dennis  O’Dea. 

“The  auction  goal  was  achieved. 
For  the  moment,  we  are  continuing  in 
operation,”  commented  UPI  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president/executive  editor 
Steve  Geimann.  “Two  months  ago, 
we  were  looking  at  the  possibility  of 
not  going  past  this  week.” 


UPI  earlier  had  said  it  could  meet 
its  payroll  through  May  15,  but  did 
not  have  enough  cash  to  continue  be¬ 
yond  that,  which  was  one  reason  the 
auction  was  arranged  so  quickly. 

While  Robertson’s  bid  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many,  he  said  he  has  been 
looking  at  purchasing  UPI  “for  years 
and  years.” 

In  fact,  Geimann  said  that  when 
UPI  began  the  search  for  a  new  owner 
about  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  Robert¬ 
son’s  organization  was  one  of  the  first 
to  contact  the  wire  service. 

“He  left  at  the  time  because  we 
were  losing  more  money  then  than  we 
are  now,”  Geimann  said,  adding  that 
losses  then  were  about  $2  million  a 
month,  compared  with  current  losses 
of  $150,000  to  $200,000  a  month. 

Although  Robertson’s  exact  plans 
for  UPI  were  sketchy,  he  said  Asia 
and  Latin  America  appeared  to  be  po¬ 


tential  growth  areas,  and  he  is  look¬ 
ing  to  advanced  technology  such  as 
CD-ROM,  interactive  cable  and 
video. 

Whether  Robertson  intends  to  re¬ 
formulate  the  news  service  to  project 
a  religious  agenda  also  was  unclear, 
but  he  did  note  that  he  thought  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
some  major  newspapers  was  lacking. 

Further,  Robertson  pointed  out  that 
his  companies,  particularly  his  radio 
networks,  “have  been  doing  news  for 
years  .  .  .  We  do  very  good  news.  We 
never  had  any  complaints.” 

He  also  said  competition  among 
the  wire  services  was  “very  impor¬ 
tant.” 

“I  don’t  think  newspapers  share 
that  point  of  view,”  Robertson  said, 
adding  that  “competitive  full-service 
news  is  very  significant.” 


Wire  Service  Guild  president 
Kevin  Keane  said  he  expected  reac¬ 
tions  from  UPI  employees  to  be 
mixed. 

“I’m  as  surprised  as  anyone  else,” 
Keane  said.  “I  was  completely  un¬ 
aware  of  any  interest  by  Robertson 
before  his  public  bid  in  court. 

“Certainly  there  will  be  concern 
among  UPI  employees,”  he  added, 
noting  that  some  would  wonder 
whether  Robertson’s  religious  views 
will  impact  the  objectivity  of  the  news 
report,  while  others  likely  will  be  glad 
he  is  providing  the  cash  necessary  to 
keep  the  company  afloat,  at  least  for 
the  near  future. 

The  most  vehement  objection  in 
court  to  Robertson’s  bid  came  from 
UPI  parent  company’s  Infotechnol- 
ogy  Data  Resources,  which  argued 
that  UPI  had  stopped  making  post- 
(See  UPI  on  page  47) 


“i’m  as  surprised  as  anyone  else,”  Keane  said.  “I 
was  completely  unaware  of  any  Interest  by  Robertson 
before  his  public  bid  in  court.” 
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Reflections  of  Terry  Anderson 

Associated  Press  correspondent  discusses  the  impact 
of  his  neariy  seven  years  as  a  hostage  in  Beirut 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Associated  Press  correspondent  Terry  Anderson  spent 
his  nearly  seven  years  as  a  hostage  doing  a  lot  of  soul- 
searching  about  his  role  as  a  journalist. 

He  said  one  of  the  things  he  was  beginning  to  realize 
before  he  was  kidnapped  and  thought  about  even  more 
during  his  captivity  is  that  journalists  can  become  too 
hardened  when  covering  certain  events. 

Sometimes  for  the  sake  of  a  good  story  journalists  for¬ 
get  the  implications  that  story  will  have  on  real  people. 

“Some  of  the  things  that  journalism  had  done  to  me  I 
didn't  like,”  he  said,  explaining  that  included  “the  way 
it  made  me  act  sometimes.  I  think  I  was  coming  to  real¬ 
ize  that  before  I  was  kidnapped,  but  1  certainly  had  a  lot 
more  time  to  think  about  it,  the  way  I  looked  at  things 
and  the  way  I  felt  things.  Not  to  say  I  was  cynical  or  un¬ 
caring  —  1  don’t  think  I  was  —  but  you  look  at  things  in 
a  different  way  as  a  journalist.  Sometimes  that’s  not  the 
right  way  to  took  at  it.” 

Anderson  cited  one  example. 

In  1983,  about  two  years  before  he  was  kidnapped,  he 
had  covered  the  story  of  another  hostage  taken  in  Dam- 


“It’s  a  difficult  line  to  tread,  between 
feeling  too  much  and  not  feeling 
enough.  If  you  don’t  feel  at  all,  you’re 
not  a  good  journalist;  you’re  not  a  good 
person,  either.  If  you  feel  too  much,  you 
burn  out,  and  we  all  know  people  who 
that’s  happened  to,  in  both  ivays.” 


ascus.  He  received  some  information  from  a  reliable 
source  about  an  attempt  to  negotiate  the  hostage  out  and 
about  his  being  alive  and  in  good  health. 

“For  the  sake  of  a  good  story,”  Anderson  said,  he  wrote 
it. 

“It  didn’t  have  any  effect  on  the  negotiations  to  get 
him  out  but  it  might  have.  I  could  have  passed  the  perti¬ 
nent  information  to  his  family  privately.  I  didn’t  need  to 
run  a  story.  1  let  my  journalistic  aggression  overwhelm 
my  good  sense. 

“I  thought  a  lot  of  that  and  talked  about  it  with  my  fel¬ 
low  hostages  while  we  were  in  prison,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  I  shouldn’t  have  done  it,”  he  said. 

“I  think  it’s  very,  very  important  that  we  be  careful  in 
these  situations.  I  think  it’s  very,  very  important  that  we 
keep  absolutely  in  mind  that  there’s  a  real  person  on  the 
other  end  of  that  story  who  is  vulnerable;  that  we  are  not 
some  kind  of  detached  observers  reporting  into  a  void,” 
Anderson  noted. 

“Terrorists  read  the  newspaper,  too,  and  what  you  put 
in  that  paper  can  directly  affect  the  person  who’s  being 
held  prisoner  or  hostage  or  whatever.  We  have  to  re¬ 
member  that,  and  we  have  to  weigh  all  the  time,  is  it  worth 
it? 


“We  have  to  be  journalists,  too.  That’s  our  function, 
but  we  just  have  to  be  careful.  We’re  part  of  the  process. 
They’re  using  us,  the  politicians  are  using  us,  the  gov¬ 
ernments  are  using  us. 

“Do  we  just  simply  allow  ourselves  to  be  used  by  any¬ 
body  in  any  fashion  they  want  to  use  us?  Or  do  we  exer¬ 
cise  some  kind  of  judgment  about  this?  I’m  not  saying 
we  don’t  now,  I  just  think  we  have  to  keep  it  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  our  mind.” 

Anderson  was  the  AP’s  chief  Middle  East  correspon¬ 
dent  when  he  was  kidnapped  March  16,  1985.  He  was  re¬ 
leased  in  December  1991  and  for  the  first  time  publicly 
discussed  his  ordeal  with  AP  president  and  CEO  Louis 
D.  Boccardi  during  the  wire  service’s  annual  meeting 
May  4  in  New  York  City. 

Anderson  then  began  to  settle  into  the  first  round  of 
interviews  he  has  granted  since  his  release  —  he  had 
spent  the  past  few  months  in  the  Caribbean  with  his  fi¬ 
ancee  and  daughter  —  which  included  a  meeting  with 
E&P  at  AP  headquarters  in  New  York. 

“One  of  the  things  I  came  to  realize  and  thought  a  lot 
about  over  those  years  is  sometimes  we,  and  sometimes 
our  bosses,  forget  what  being  a  journalist  costs  the  jour¬ 
nalist  as  a  person,”  Anderson  said. 

“It’ s  a  difficult  line  to  tread,  between  feeling  too  much 
and  not  feeling  enough.  If  you  don’t  feel  at  all,  you’re 
not  a  good  journalist;  you’re  not  a  good  person,  either. 
If  you  feel  too  much,  you  burn  out,  and  we  all  know  peo¬ 
ple  who  that’s  happened  to,  in  both  ways. 

“We  have  this  gloss  too  often  of  cynicism,  or  we  talk 
cynical  anyway.  That  is  OK  if  it  fools  people  outside,  but 
it’s  not  OK  if  it  fools  ourselves.  Sometimes  it  hurts,  and 
sometimes  it  hurts  for  a  long  time  and  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  that.” 

Anderson  praised  the  AP  and  Boccardi  for  doing  all 
that  could  be  done  on  his  behalf  while  still  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  news  report. 

“I  am  entirely  satisfied  and  grateful  for  everything  the 
AP  did  then  and  is  doing  now,”  said  Anderson.  “I  think 
they  did  everything  and  more  that  could  have  been  done. 
Lou  Boccardi’s  a  marvelous  man.  He  cared  deeply.  He 
also  cared  deeply  about  his  responsibility  as  president  of 
the  AP,  and  I  think  he  was  very  successful  in  separating 
his  concern  for  me  from  the  AP  as  a  news  organization. 

“I  would  have  been  dismayed  and  unhappy  if  I  had 
come  out  to  find  that  my  plight  had  altered  in  any  way 
the  coverage  of  the  news.  I  don’t  think  it  did,  and  I  haven’t 
heard  anybody  else  say  it  did.  I  think  that’s  a  pretty  great 
accomplishment.” 

Anderson  attributed  his  capture  to  “an  attack  of  dumb¬ 
ness.” 

The  day  before  he  was  taken,  Anderson  recalled,  he 
believes  the  first  attempt  to  take  him  was  made  when  a 
Mercedes  overtook  his  car  and  repeatedly  tried  to  cut  him 
off. 

“I  think  my  reactions  to  that  whole  thing  were  obvi¬ 
ously  mistaken.  I  was  stubborn.  I  didn’t  want  to  leave.  I 
didn’t  want  to  let  the  danger  push  me  out,  and  I  think  I 
pushed  it  too  far,”  Anderson  said.  “I  can  see  that  now.  I 
didn’t  see  it  at  the  time. 
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“I  want  it  to  be  more 
than  just  a  series  of  anec¬ 
dotes  or  a  recounting  of 
my  iife  as  a  hostage.  I’d 
like  it  to  be  something  a 
little  more  serious,  some¬ 
thing  that  maybe  some 
people  will  get  something 
out  of.” 


“The  next  morning,  for  some  weird  reason,  I  just  for¬ 
got  about  it.  I  didn’t  think  of  it,  and  then  it  was  too  late.” 

His  position  as  a  prom.inent  Journalist  in  Beirut  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  he  was  chosen.  As  Ander¬ 
son  pointed  out,  AP  photographer  Don  Mell,  who  was 
with  him  seconds  before  he  was  captured,  was  not  even 
touched. 

“One  of  the  main  reasons  I  was  taken  was  because  I 
was  available,  but  I  think  they  picked  me  specifically  to 
kidnap,”  Anderson  said.  “They  said  that  the  men  who  ac¬ 
tually  did  the  kidnapping  had  no  orders  about  Don.  They 
didn’t  know  he  was  going  to  be  there,  and  these  are  men 
who  follow  orders  blindly  .  .  . 

“I  think  they  took  me  because  I  was  a  fairly  prominent 
journalist,  a  fairly  well-known  American,  at  the  time. 
And,  obviously,  they  like  the  most  prominent  figure  they 
can  get.” 

Despite  his  ordeal,  Anderson  said  he  would  “love  to 
go  back  to  Beirut  if  that  were  possible.  It’s  not,  obvi¬ 
ously.  Some  day  I  hope  it  will  be.  Beirut  was  an  intensely 
exciting  place. 

“Look,  if  you’re  a  journalist,  you  want  to  be  in  on  the 
biggest  story  going,  and  Beirut,  no  doubt  about  it,  was 
for  many  years  the  biggest  story  going.  And  it  was  the 
most  exciting  story.  I  thought  it  was  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  job  I’ve  ever  had.” 

Since  his  return,  Anderson  has  been  the  focus  of  quite 
a  bit  of  national  media  attention.  He  did  about  a  dozen 
interviews  during  his  weeklong  trip  to  New  York  and 
Washington. 

“I  guess  you  could  say  I  am  getting  used  to  it,  mostly 
because  my  colleagues  have  been  very  nice  to  me,”  he 
said  of  the  coverage.  “It’s  not  like  I’m  being  grilled  by 
anybody,  or  people  are  trying  to  ferret  out  some  kind  of 
secret.  They  are  genuinely  interested,  and  I  know  all  of 
them,  all  of  you,  cared  a  lot  about  those  seven  years  and 
it  still  shows. 

“So  most  of  the  time,  it’s  kind  of  a  pleasure.  I  have  to 
say  being  interviewed  over  and  over  again  is  getting  to 
be  a  bit  wearing,  but  it’s  only  been  a  couple  of  days,  it’s 
only  going  to  be  a  few  more  days.” 

Anderson  said  he’s  “doing  a  whole  rush  of  things  here 
so  that  I  can  give  everybody  a  fair  chance  to  talk  to  me, 
and  then  I  think  I’ll  be  a  lot  quieter. 

“I  don’t  think  there’ll  be  very  many  more  of  these,” 
he  said  of  the  interviews.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  a  celebrity 
former  hostage.  That’s  not  what  I’m  about.  I  know  it’s 
going  to  be  difficult,  there’s  a  lot  of  interest  still  in  me. 


there’s  a  lot  of  people  who  still  care  a  lot  —  and  I  ap¬ 
preciate  that.  I’m  not  resentful  about  it,  but  sometimes  I 
feel  fairly  awkward  and  it’s  not  something  I  want  to  do 
for  a  long  time.” 

Anderson  said  he  and  his  fellow  hostages  would  some¬ 
times  discuss  what  the  press  coverage  might  be  like  when 
they  were  released.  Although  they  expected  quite  a  bit, 
as  former  hostage  John  McCarthy  noted,  they  never  ex¬ 
pected  it  would  be  so  intense. 

“We  talked  about  it  while  I  was  in  there,  about  how 
intense  it  would  be,  and  then  when  we  heard  John  Mc¬ 
Carthy  on  the  radio  after  he’d  been  released  saying,  ‘I 
didn’t  know  it  would  be  like  this,’  and  we  thought,  ‘John, 
what  are  you  talking  about?  We  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
like  this.’ 

“And  then  when  I  got  out,  I  realized  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  inter¬ 
est,  or  just  how  .  .  .  intense  it  would  be,  how  strong  it 
would  be.” 

Anderson  said  he  is  grateful  to  his  colleagues  who  did 
not  “badger”  him  and  his  family  while  they  were  vaca¬ 
tioning  following  his  release. 

“I  think  I  got  approached  by  one  journalist  who  was  a 
free-lancer  who  happened  to  be  on  vacation  down  there 
and  asked  me  for  an  interview.  I  said,  ‘No,  thank  you, 
not  while  I’m  here,’  and  she  said,  ‘OK,  fine,  sorry.’  And 
went  away.  And  that  was  it.  So  I  am  grateful.” 

Anderson  said  he  does  not  like  to  be  called  courageous 
or  to  be  tagged  a  hero. 

“It  makes  me  feel  awkward  to  be  called  a  hero  or  be 
called  brave.  I  don’t  think  I’m  a  hero.  I  know  some  heroes. 
I  have  some  heroes  of  my  own,  and  I  don’t  think  I  mea¬ 
sure  up  to  that  standard. 

“I  didn’t  do  anything  that  other  hostages  didn’t  do.  I 
didn’t  do  anything  like  what  some  people  in  equally  ter¬ 
rible  circumstances  have  done.  I  don’t  think  I  was  par¬ 
ticularly  brave  because,  as  I’ve  said  before,  courage  in¬ 
volves  choices  and  I  didn’t  have  any,  or  at  least  not  many.” 

Of  his  choice  to  stay  in  Beirut,  however,  and  continue 
to  cover  the  story  in  an  increasingly  dangerous  place, 
Anderson  said  with  a  laugh  that  he  was  “not  sure  if  that 
was  courage  or  stupidity. 

“I  think  I  was  a  good  journalist  and  I  think  I  was  ded¬ 
icated  to  my  job,  and  if  that’s  a  good  quality,  well,  thank 
you.  I’ll  accept  that.  As  for  being  a  hero  to  other  jour¬ 
nalists,  well,  there  are  a  lot  better  journalists  around  than 
I  am.  I  think  I  was  pretty  good  —  I  don’t  think  I  was  a 
(See  REFLECTIONS  on  page  47) 
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Newspaper  financial  reports 

Sharply  higher  earnings  for  the  first  three  months  but 
advertising  volume  remains  generally  lower  than  a  year  ago 


By  George  Garneau 

Publicly  traded  newspaper  companies  posted  sharply 
higher  earnings  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  but 
nobody  was  declaring  the  recession  in  remission. 

Advertising  volume  remained  generally  lower  than  a 
year  earlier,  when  already  low  recessionary  volume  tum¬ 
bled  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  But  trends  in  first-quar¬ 
ter  1992,  especially  in  classified,  raised  hopes  that  an 
economic  turnaround  was  beginning  to  lift  newspapers 
from  their  worst  recession  in  40  years. 

“We  began  to  see  faint  but  distinct  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  advertising  revenue  during  the  quar¬ 
ter,”  said  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  chief  financial  officer  Robert 
F.  Singleton. 

Executives  attributed  higher  profits  mainly  to  lower 
newsprint  prices  and  flat  payroll  costs — not  more  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Knight-Ridder,  for  example  boosted  profits  58%  for 
the  quarter,  while  ad  revenue  decreased  1.9%. 

Gannett  Company  Inc. — saying  recent  trends  “suggest 
a  more  encouraging  economic  environment” — hiked  its 
net  earnings  nearly  10%  even  though  ROP  ad  volume  fell 
4%.  Classified  gained  3%,  reversing  a  two-year  trend. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  was  a  noticeable  exception, 
recording  9.2%  more  advertising. 

“The  newspaper  industry  is  clearly  emerging  from  its 
two-year  cyclical  ad  slump  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
seeing  positive  projections  for  both  retail  and  classified 
linage,”  said  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  Inc.  analysts  Kenneth 
Berents  and  Karen  Picker  in  their  May  4  report.  “How¬ 
ever,  we  again  caution  that  the  ad  recovery  will  be  mild 
at  best,  and  not  all  regions  will  be  reporting  even  a  mild 
rebound  this  year.” 

Though  ad  linage  and  revenue  remained  lower  at  sev¬ 
eral  major  companies,  classified  showed  modest  gains 
as  the  quarter  progressed. 

Singleton  saw  an  upward  trend  in  classified  revenue, 
which  turned  a  3.6%  decrease  in  January  into  a  4.8%  in¬ 
crease  by  March,  the  biggest  monthly  rise  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1990.  Help  wanted  classified  reversed  an  1 1%  Jan¬ 
uary  deficit  to  post  a  9.4%  gain  by  March. 

Despite  still  sluggish  advertising,  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  profits  enjoyed  healthy  increases  compared  with  first- 
quarter  1991. 

Companies  with  holdings  in  newsprint  manufacturing 
recorded  lower  earnings  because  of  high  supply,  low  de¬ 
mand,  and  sharp  price  discounting. 

Knight-Ridder  expected  earnings  for  the  rest  of  1992 
to  improve  compared  with  1991 — but  not  as  much  as  in 
the  first  quarter — if  signs  of  recovery  continue. 

Newspaper  executives  said  the  size  of  earnings  in¬ 
creases  depends  on  economic  conditions. 

With  costs  generally  under  control — and  newsprint  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  cheap  through  year’s  end — most  news¬ 
papers  remained  cautiously  optimistic  about  the  econ¬ 
omy  improving. 

An  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  survey  found  three  out  of  four 
newspaper  executives  believe  an  ad  rebound  has  begun 
or  will  begin  this  year. 


Publicly,  newspaper  executives  were  more  guarded. 

“The  domestic  recovery  from  the  recession  is  still  in¬ 
consistent,  and  the  economic  uncertainties  in  the  retail 
area  continue,”  said  a  “cautiously  optimistic”  Lee  En¬ 
terprises  Inc.  CEO  Richard  Gottlieb. 

At  McClatchy  Newspapers,  which  raised  first-quarter 
net  earnings  39.4%,  despite  the  continued  effects  of  the 
recession,  CEO  Erwin  Potts  held  a  decidedly  Missourian 
outlook:  “Until  the  economic  recovery  spreads  into  our 
markets  [in  the  West],  we  will  continue  to  focus  on  cost 
containment.” 

Here  is  how  the  publicly  traded  companies  fared: 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  reported  net  income  of  $3.6  million,  or  50  a  share, 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1992,  compared  with  a  net 
loss  of  $1  million,  or  10  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Affiliated  chairman  William  O.  Taylor  credited  higher 
profits  on  improved  business  at  the  Globe,  which  raised 
classified  ad  volume  7.8%. 

The  quarterly  earnings  report  restated  1991  earnings 
of  former  Affiliated  subsidiary  BPI  Communications  Inc. 
to  reflect  Affiliated’ s  new  minority  status. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  rose  4.8%  to  $97.3  million, 
as  expenses  declined  8%  to  $89.9  million.  That  catapulted 
operating  income  to  $7.4  million,  from  under  $1  million 
a  year  before. 

Affiliated  continued  to  pay  60  a  share  in  quarterly  div¬ 
idends. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  rebounding  from  its  worst  quarter  in 
1 1  years,  reported  sharply  higher  profits  in  first-quarter 
1992. 

The  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  reported 
net  earnings  of  $6.5  million,  or  330  a  share,  for  the  quar¬ 
ter,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $1.9  million,  or  100  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

A  previously  reported  $4  million  settlement,  from  a 
suit  against  the  U.S.  government  over  a  military  plane 
crashing  into  a  broadcast  tower,  helped  raise  after-tax 
earnings  $3.2  million,  or  160  a  share. 

Citing  improved  business  in  most  operations,  Belo  re¬ 
ported  that  revenues  jumped  21.7%  to  $1 14.7  million, 
thanks  to  the  closure  in  December  of  the  News’  archri¬ 
val  Dallas  Times  Herald,  whose  assets  the  News  acquired. 

Significantly  higher  costs — from  improving  the  News 
and  servicing  more  readers — were  more  than  offset  by 
higher  revenues. 

Publishing  revenues,  mainly  from  the  News,  jumped 
25.8%  to  $7 1 .2  million.  The  loss  of  the  Times  Herald  in¬ 
creased  circulation  revenues  and  raised  News  circulation 
over  25%.  Also  lifting  revenues  were  higher  ad  linage, 
especially  in  classified,  and  higher  ad  rates. 

Operating  profits  nearly  tripled  to  $  1 2.8  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quarter  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  profits  in  publishing  bounced  back  to  $7.7 
million,  compared  with  $2  million  in  1991  and  $6  mil¬ 
lion  in  1990. 
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Broadcasting,  aided  by  CBS  affiliates  gaining  from 
the  Super  Bowl  and  Winter  Olympics,  raised  revenues 
15.5%. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  W.  Decherd  said  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  quarterly  performance  and  expected 
to  maintain  ad  and  circulation  gains  in  Dallas.  Viewer- 
ship  gains  in  television  “give  us  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  Belo’s  near-term  financial  outlook.  A  general  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  would,  of  course,  solidify  these  im¬ 
provements,”  he  said. 

Capital  Cities/ABC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  reported  that  first-quarter  net 
earnings  plummeted  28.8%  to  $4 1 .7  million,  or  $2.5 1  a 
share,  from  $58.6  million,  or  $3.50  a  share,  a  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Revenues  declined  1 3%  to  $  1 . 1  billion.  Operating  in¬ 
come  plunged  25%  to  $97.9  million. 

Operating  profits  in  publishing  increased  9%  to  $20. 1 
million  on  slightly  higher  revenues. 

Operating  profits  in  broadcasting  declined  28.3%  to 
$86.2  million.  ABC  Television  Network  recorded  an  op¬ 
erating  loss  and  television  stations  recorded  lower  rev¬ 
enues. 

“Despite  the  continuing  recessionary  environment,  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertising  demand  has  begun  to  show 
some  improvement  in  the  second  quarter  of  1992,”  the 
company  said.  “This  moderate  improvement .  .  .  may  be 
indicative  of  an  end  to  further  revenue  erosion.”  It  an¬ 
ticipated  second-quarter  earnings  “modestly”  higher  than 
a  year  ago  if  business  continues  to  improve. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind.)  Star-News,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  and  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  reported  that  first-quarter  1992  earnings 
rose  20%  to  $4.9  million,  or  190  a  share,  from  $3.9  mil¬ 
lion,  or  150  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

President  and  CEO  Frank  E.  Russell  credited  cost  con¬ 
trols  and  lower  newsprint  prices  for  the  earnings  increase, 
even  as  advertising  volume  remained  depressed  by  the 
recession. 

Operating  profit  jumped  32.2%  to  $9.2  million  as  rev¬ 
enues  rose  1.3%  to  $104.2  million  and  expenses,  thanks 
to  tower  newsprint  prices  and  flat  payroll  expenses,  de¬ 
clined  1.7% 

Run-of-press  newspaper  ad  linage  dipped  6%  for  the 
quarter,  dropping  ad  revenue  2.6%  to  $74.7  million.  Cir¬ 
culation  revenue  grew  12.6%  to  $29.1  million. 

Cowles  Media  Co. 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Star  Tribune,  reported  a  $607,000  net  loss,  or  260 
a  share,  for  the  three  months  ended  March  28,  compared 
with  a  $2.4  million  loss,  or  $  1 .07  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  earnings  for  the  period,  the  last  quarter  in 
the  company’s  fiscal  year,  declined  to  $216,000,  from 
$1.1  million  a  year  earlier.  Quarterly  revenues  increased 
4%  to  $75.6  million. 

Despite  the  quarterly  loss,  Cowles  finished  its  fiscal 
year  with  sharply  higher  net  earnings:  $10.2  million,  or 
$4.48  a  share,  compared  with  $5.8  million,  or  $2.54  a 
share,  the  year  before. 

Revenues  for  the  year  declined  1.3%  to  $303.6  mil¬ 
lion  and  operating  earnings  increased  37.2%  to  $23.6 
million. 

Excluding  unusual  fcharges  and  credits  from  staff  re¬ 
ductions,  labor  settlements,  and  benefits,  1992  per-share 
earnings  would  have  been  $5.48,  compared  with  $4.30 
the  year  before. 


Operating  cash  flow  rose  to  $44.7  million  for  the  year, 
compared  with  $38  million  the  year  before. 

The  company  attributed  the  improvement  to  lower 
newsprint  prices,  higher  circulation  revenue,  and  stable 
labor  costs  at  the  Star  Tribune,  where  lower  costs  offset 
lower  ad  revenue. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.  reported  that  first-quar¬ 
ter  1992  earnings  shot  up  58%  to  $28.4  million,  or  280 
a  share,  from  $18  million,  or  180  a  share,  a  year  before. 

The  company  credited  more  Wall  Street  Journal  ad¬ 
vertising,  lower  interest  expense,  and  higher  earnings  at 
Telerate  Inc.  and  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 

Dow  Jones  said  operating  profits  rose  38.5%  to  $64.9 
million  as  revenue  edged  up  4.7%  to  $436  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year-earlier  quarter. 

The  Journal  and  other  business  publications  posted  op¬ 
erating  earnings  up  50%  to  $24.6  million  on  revenues  8% 
higher  to  $  1 86.6  million.  The  Journal  carried  9.2%  more 
advertising  than  in  first-quarter  1991.  Not  counting  an 
extra  day  in  the  quarter  this  year.  Journal  linage  increased 
7.5%. 

Ottaway  Newspapers  boosted  operating  earnings  53% 
to  $4. 1  million  on  $53.2  million  in  revenue,  2%  over  year 
earlier,  even  though  ad  linage  slipped  5.5%. 

In  business  information  services,  operating  income 
rose  4.5%  to  $40.3  million  on  revenue  2.2%  higher  to 
$196.3  million. 

Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Company  Inc.  reported  1992  first-quarter  net 
earnings  rose  9.7%  from  a  year  before  to  $55.5  million. 

The  Arlington,  Va.-based  publisher  of  USA  Today  and 
80  other  dailies,  reported  per-share  net  income  of  390, 
up  22%  from  first-quarter  1991.  Growth  in  per-share  earn¬ 
ings  outpaced  net  earnings  because  the  company  repur¬ 
chased  about  16  million  common  shares  last  June. 

Operating  revenues  inched  up  1%  to  $793.1  million, 
and  operating  profits  rose  9%  to  $  1 05. 1  million.  Expenses 
for  the  quarter  declined  marginally. 

Gannett  credited  the  improvement  to  the  comparison 
with  a  weak  first  quarter  in  1991  and  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  newsprint  costs  but  said  that  “recent  trends  sug¬ 
gest  a  more  encouraging  economic  environment.” 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  were  flat  for  the  quarter,  due 
to  the  absence  of  iht  Arkansas  Gazette,  which  closed  last 
October.  Excluding  the  Gazette,  ad  revenues  inched  1% 
higher,  as  run-of-press  volume  dipped  4%  and  classified 
advanced  3%,  reversing  a  two-year  drop. 

Newspaper  circulation  revenues  rose  3%  to  $199.2 
million. 

USA  Today  Ad  revenues  rose  4%  for  the  quarter  de¬ 
spite  3%  fewer  ad  pages. 

Broadcast  revenues  grew  3%  to  $78.8  million,  with 
television  advancing  6%  and  radio  lower.  Outdoor  ad 
revenues  fell  7%  to  $52.1  million. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  reported  that  net  income  rose  58% 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  compared  with  a 
year  earlier. 

The  Miami-based  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  tamed  net  income 
of  $25  million,  or  460  a  share,  compared  with  $15.8  mil¬ 
lion,  or  350  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  profits  jumped  27.4%  to  $50.4  million  as 
operating  revenues  rose  1.8%  to  $555.4  million. 

Newspaper  operating  profits  rose  19.9%  to  $45.4  mil- 
(See  FINANCIAL  REPORTS  on  page  30) 
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Indian  newspapers  and  tribal  censorship 

Native  American  Journalists  Association  panel  discusses  the 
challenges  facing  those  who  cover  news  on  the  reservation 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Indian  newspapers  face  continuing 
problems  of  tribal  censorship  and  ac¬ 
cessing  information  but  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  free  press  must  continue. 

This  was  the  word  handed  out  at 
the  eighth  annual  conference  of  the 
Native  American  Journalists  Associ¬ 
ation  (NAJA)  in  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Minnie  Two  Shoes,  moderator  of 
a  panel,  “Freedom  of  the  Press  in  In¬ 
dian  Country:  The  Challenge  Con¬ 
tinues,”  set  the  tone  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  remarking,  “I  don’t  believe 
that  people  understand  the  day-to-day 
struggle  that  some  of  us  on  the  reser¬ 
vation  have  in  trying  to  cover  the 
news.  It’s  a  matter  of  fighting  tooth 
and  nail  for  information  that  off- 
reservation  media  take  for  granted.” 

Richard  V.  La  Course,  assistant  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  biweekly  Yakima  Nation 
Review  in  Washington  state,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  copy  editor  at  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  said  of  tribally  owned 


former  editor  of  the  tribal  newspaper 
on  the  Fort  Berthold,  N,D.,  reserva¬ 
tion. 

LoneFight,  now  a  general-assign¬ 
ment  and  Indian  affairs  reporter  for 
the  mainstream  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald,  said  he  was  covering  a  tribal 
council  meeting  on  a  sensitive  issue 
when  the  chairman  ordered  him  out. 

When  LoneFight  refused  to  leave, 
the  official  called  in  the  tribal  police 
to  remove  him. 

“The  cops  came  in,  took  one  look 
at  me  and  said  they  had  to  go  outside 
and  make  a  phone  call.  When  they  re¬ 
turned,  they  told  the  chairman  1  was 
protected  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

However,  neither  the  police  nor  the 
Constitution  were  able  to  prevent 
LoneFight’s  firing,  which  took  place 
shortly  after  the  meeting. 

“I  could  not  get  a  hearing  from  the 
tribal  chairman  because  he  never 
scheduled  one,”  LoneFight  recalled. 
Then,  speaking  to  the  mainstream 


“These  lofty  ideas  of  freedom  of  the  press  are  fine 
but  they  don’t  seem  that  important  when  you  are  living 
on  the  reservation  and  trying  to  support  a  family.” 


newspapers,  “There  are  inherent  lim¬ 
itations  on  a  free  press  because  we  are 
Indian.” 

The  limitations  range  from  tribal 
chairmen  and  councils  stonewalling 
reporters  to  the  firing  of  editors  who 
defy  the  system,  NAJA  members  re¬ 
vealed. 

La  Course  noted  that  some  tribal 
officials  maintain  an  iron  grip  on  their 
newspapers  despite  the  Indian  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1 968,  which  guarantees 
a  right  to  a  free  press. 

“Tribal  newspapers  have  no  rights 
and  claim  no  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
tribal  citizens  individually,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “Press  freedom  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  of  the  tribal  media  but 
the  right  of  all  tribal  citizens.” 

However,  La  Course  and  other  pan¬ 
elists  said  reporters  for  tribal  papers 
are  routinely  denied  access  to  meet¬ 
ings  of  tribal  governments  and  tribal 
court  proceedings. 

One  newsman  who  fell  under  tribal 
wrath  was  panelist  Tony  LoneFight, 


journalists  in  the  audience,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “This  was  not  an  unusual  sit¬ 
uation.  If  you  haven’t  worked  on  a 
reservation,  you  don’t  realize  the 
amount  of  freedom  you  have.  Tribal 
chairman  are  powerful  individuals. 

“These  lofty  ideas  of  freedom  of 
the  press  are  fine  but  they  don’t  seem 
that  important  when  you  are  living  on 
the  reservation  and  trying  to  support 
a  family.” 

Nevertheless,  LoneFight  contended 
that  reservation  journalists  should  not 
depend  on  the  federal  government  to 
assure  their  rights. 

“Somehow,  tribal  newspapers  must 
find  a  way  to  give  themselves  free¬ 
dom,”  he  stated. 

A  white  panelist,  Jim  Parsons,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tri¬ 
bune,  advised  the  Native  American 
journalists  to  use  “traditional  jour¬ 
nalistic  methods”  to  combat  official 
efforts  to  restrict  them. 

Parsons,  who  covered  Indian  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Star-Tribune  from  1971 


to  1985  and  who  was  “kicked  off’ 
various  reservations  by  tribal  au¬ 
thorities  and  federal  officials,  sug¬ 
gested,  for  example,  that  reporters 
and  editors  employ  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  make  their  point. 

He  conceded  that  getting  tribal 
documents  through  the  Fol  process 
would  be  tough  to  impossible  but  said 
that  obtaining  Bureau  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  (BIA)  material  would  be  rela¬ 
tively  simple. 

The  Star-Tribune,  he  noted,  re¬ 
quested  BIA  data  for  a  series  that  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  tribal  courts,  with  the 
compliance  of  tribal  governments  in 
several  states,  had  held  suspects  in¬ 
definitely  without  trial,  denied  them 
bail,  a  jury  trial,  and  legal  represen¬ 
tation,  as  well  as  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  Indians. 

“The  bad  news  is  that  it  takes  so 
darn  long  to  get  the  documents  that 
we  had  already  published  our  series 
before  we  got  most  of  the  stuff,”  Par¬ 
sons  added.  “So,  if  you  use  the  Fol, 
you’ve  got  to  play  it  long  term.” 

For  reporters  on  establishment 
newspapers  it  is  crucial  to  develop 
good-sources  within  the  reservation 
to  obtain  documents  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  needed  for  the  story.  Parsons 
said. 

This  is  particularly  important  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  reservations  are 
rife  with  “political  infighting”  by  var¬ 
ious  factions.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
third  of  NAJA  members  work  for 
mainstream  newspapers  or  broadcast 
stations. 

Asked  by  Two  Shoes  how  it  felt  to 
be  thrown  off  a  reservation.  Parsons 
replied,  “I  considered  it  a  high  honor 
and  privilege.” 

T wo  Shoes,  who  now  teaches  at  an 
Indian  college  and  is  a  correspondent 
for  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
said  tribal  newspaper  reporters  often 
get  the  same  treatment  as  white  re¬ 
porters. 

When  she  worked  for  a  Montana 
reservation  paper,  she  remembered, 
a  tribal  chairman  ordered  an  alleged 
child  custody  story  killed  without 
having  even  read  it. 

“Most  newspapers  on  reservations 
are  in  a  precarious  state  but  we  are 
getting  more  sophisticated  about 
what  we  can  publish  ....  The  only 
(See  NATIVE  on  page  47) 
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Former  Chicago  Tribune  editor  joins  Perot 

James  Squires  tells  why  he  will  serve  as  media  coach  and 
spokesman  for  the  independent  U.S.  presidential  candidate 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Like  many  another  disenchanted 
voters,  former  editor  James  Squires  is 
looking  to  Ross  Perot  as  a  fresh  hope 
in  a  deteriorated  political  process. 

So  three  years  after  leaving  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Squires  has  signed 
on  to  help  the  Texas  billionaire  nav¬ 
igate  the  minefield  of  American  po¬ 
litical  journalism. 

“Every  candidate  has  to  go  through 
the  process  [and]  .  .  .  Mr.  Perot  is  not 
any  exception,”  Squires  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  Dallas.  “What 
I  have  to  offer  him  is  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  that  process.” 

Indeed,  Squires  said  nearly  three 
decades  as  a  political  journalist  — 
covering  or  editing  the  coverage  of 
every  presidential  election  from  1968 
to  1988  —  convinced  him  the  process 
has  gone  off  the  track. 

“1  looked  back  over  the  29  years 
I’d  been  looking  at  public  life  and 
public  policy,  and  the  changes  had 
just  been  incredible  —  and  they  had 
not  necessarily  been  the  best  for 
democracy  and  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cess,”  he  said. 

More  and  more.  Squires  argues,  the 
political  debate  has  taken  place  out¬ 
side  of  journalism.  Television  ads  and 
marketing  techniques  have  become 
more  important  than  discussions  of 
policy  and  ideas. 

His  reflections  since  leaving  jour¬ 
nalism  have  also  convinced  him  that 
a  straight  shooter  such  as  Perot  may 
be  able  to  turn  that  around  somewhat. 
Squires  said. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Perot  was 
a  direct  and  forceful  man  who  would 
say  what  he  thought  about  things,  and 
could  use  the  funnel  better  than  a  can¬ 
didate  who  would  have  to  worry  about 
his  image,”  he  said. 

“There  would  obviously  be  no  way 
to  package  him,  or  reason  to  package 
him,”  Squires  added. 

Squires  met  Perot  a  few  years  ago 
through  the  Texan’s  attorney,  Tom 
Luce.  Luce  and  Squires  had  become 
friends  during  their  year  together  at 
Harvard’s  Kennedy  School  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1990. 

At  a  dinner  with  Perot  at  the  time. 
Squires  recalled,  “I  found  him  saying 
much  more  forcefully  what  I  had  my¬ 
self  been  thinking.  His  observations 
about  what  was  happening  in  the 
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James  Squires 


country,  and  what  1  thought  1  saw 
happening  in  the  country,  were  about 
the  same.” 

Squires  also  was  later  impressed 
by  Perot’s  opposition  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

Their  paths  intersected  again  this 
spring.  Just  as  Squires  was  complet¬ 
ing  a  book  on  journalism  and  democ¬ 
racy,  which  will  be  published  next 
year,  the  Perot-for-president  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  launched  on  the  Larry 
King  television  talk  show. 


“He’s  not  accustomed 
to  being  asked  inane 
questions  endlessly,’’ 
Squires  said. 


Tom  Luce  called  him,  and  Squires 
soon  became  the  second  professional 
aide  to  what  seems  virtually  certain 
to  be  a  Perot  presidential  campaign. 

Squires  joined  with  Perot  just  as 
the  businessman  began  to  experience 
how  journalists  these  days  treat  peo¬ 
ple  who  presume  to  be  president. 

One  of  Perot’s  first  outings  with 
the  press,  for  instance,  was  a  rocky 
reception  from  a  panel  at  the  annual 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 


itors  meeting.  Questioned  skeptically 
about  his  views  on  civil  rights,  about 
whether  he  had  cheated  on  his  taxes, 
his  wife  or  he  used  illegal  drugs  — 
he  denied  all  of  that  —  and  topics  far¬ 
ther  afield,  Perot  finally  snapped  in 
exasperation,  “Does  everything  have 
to  be  so  hostile?” 

Part  of  Squires’  job  will  be  coach¬ 
ing  Perot  through  these  kinds  of  en¬ 
counters. 

“He’s  not  accustomed  to  being 
asked  inane  questions  endlessly,” 
Squires  said.  “He’s  not  used  to  a 
bunch  of  strangers  coming  up  to  him 
and  acting  discourteously.” 

Media  conventional  wisdom  has 
already  identified  Perot  as  “thin- 
skinned,”  a  characterization  that  just 
this  past  week  May  4-9  was  a  subject 
of  a  Doonesbury  cartoon. 

But  thin-skinned  may  not  be  how 
the  public  sees  it.  Squires  says. 

“My  feeling  about  this  is  [the  pub¬ 
lic]  is  watching  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  react  to  the  press.  Maybe 
Mr.  Perot  will  be  good  for  the  press 
and  the  system  for  that  reason.” 

Squires  also  scoffs  at  the  notion 
that  Perot  has  been  through  a  honey¬ 
moon  with  the  press,  escaping  the 
scrutiny  that,  for  instance,  marred  Bill 
Clinton’s  early  campaign. 

“I  never  saw  a  honeymoon.  He  was 
on  ABC  on  Sunday  morning  with  Sam 
Donaldson  shooting  away.  Is  that  a 
honeymoon?  Meeting  Sam  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning?”  Squires  said. 

Despite  the  sniping  he  has  gotten, 
Perot  is  no  enemy  of  the  press.  Squires 
said. 

“I’ve  talked  over  with  him  his 
views  on  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  ....  1  don’t  have  those  prob¬ 
lems,”  Squires  said. 

Friends  have  told  Squires  they  are 
puzzled  about  why  a  veteran  jour¬ 
nalist  —  who  went  from  The  Ten¬ 
nessean  of  Nashville  to  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  editor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and 
then  editor  of  the  flagship  Chicago 
Tribune  —  would  make  this  move. 

“Some  of  my  friends  say,  ‘Why 
would  a  journalist  cross  over  the 
line?’  ”  Squires  said. 

“But  1  think  crossing  the  line  is 
when  you  become  a  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  1  would  not  cross  the  line 
until  1  am  in  government  —  and 
that’s  not  going  to  happen.” 


Newspaper  in  Education  Section 

NIE  conference  to  be  held  May  20-22  in  San  Francisco 


study  shows  NIE  is  making  some  inroads 

Two-year  survey  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  rigorous  to  date 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Newspaper  in  Education  programs 
really  do  help  foster  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  later  in  life,  an  important 
new  study  concludes. 

However,  the  study  cautions  that 
NlE’s  effectiveness  in  increasing 
later  newspaper  readership  by  young 
adults  is  mostly  minimal. 

One  finding,  though,  is  unalloyed 
good  news:  NIE  is  dramatically  ef¬ 
fective  in  getting  minority  young 
adults  to  pick  up  the  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habit. 

The  two-year  study  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  rigorous  look 
ever  at  the  effectiveness  of  NIE  in  the 
three  decades  since  the  in-class  news¬ 
paper  program  began  to  be  promoted 
on  a  national  basis. 

“NIE’s  Cultivation  of  Young  Adult 
Newspaper  Readers”  was  produced 
for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation  by 
project  director  Gerald  C.  Stone,  dean 


their  conclusion  is  not  very  dramatic. 

“The  newspaper  industry  would  be 
convinced  about  NIE’s  cultivation  [of 
future  newspaper  reading]  success  if 
the  study  had  produced  statistically 
significant  differences  in  all  current 
newspaper  use  measures.  It  did  not,” 
they  write. 

Nevertheless,  Stone  says  publish¬ 
ers  should  be  heartened  by  the  results. 

“At  first  glance  the  numbers  seem 
small,  but  the  newspaper  industry 
should  welcome  these  NIE  results  in 
their  efforts  to  regain  young  readers,” 
he  said.  “Considering  newspapers’ 
loss  of  readership  among  young  adults 
in  the  past  20  years,  these  findings 
suggest  NIE  is  the  best  and  perhaps 
the  only  way  newspapers  have  to  re¬ 
gain  interest  of  their  youngest  cohorts 
on  whose  habits  the  industry’s  future 
rests,”  he  added. 

ANPA  Foundation  chairman 
Charles  S.  Rowe  hailed  the  study  as 
the  first  hard  proof  of  NIE  effective- 


“At  first  glance  the  numbers  seem  small,  but  the 
newspaper  industry  should  welcome  these  NIE  results 
in  their  efforts  to  regain  young  readers.” 


of  the  College  of  Communications 
and  Fine  Arts  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Carbondale,  and  Elinor  Kel¬ 
ley  Grusin,  assistant  professor  at 
Memphis  State  University. 

Their  in-depth  study  reached  a 
rather  modest  conclusion:  The  per¬ 
centage  of  adults  18-34  who  read  a 
newspaper  “yesterday”  was  5% 
greater  for  those  who  recalled  partic¬ 
ipating  in  a  schoolroom  “NIE-type” 
program  than  for  those  who  did  not. 

Further,  the  study  said,  adults  ex¬ 
posed  to  NIE  programs  read  a  news¬ 
paper  an  average  of  one-half  day  more 
per  week  than  those  who  do  not  re¬ 
call  being  in  NIE. 

Stone  and  Grusin  acknowledge 


“This  study  provides  us  with  sta¬ 
tistical  data  about  what  many  of  us  in 
the  newspaper  business  have  long 
known  on  intuition:  A  strong  NIE  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  a  big  help  to  newspapers 
in  building  their  future.” 

Among  the  study’s  specific  find¬ 
ings: 

•  Young  adults  who  experienced 
NIE  read  newspapers  more  frequently 
whether  or  not  their  parents  were 
newspaper  readers.  Growing  up  in  a 
newspaper-reading  home  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  good  predictor 
for  newspaper  reading  by  young 
adults. 

•  Quality  NIE  teachers  are  crucial 
to  developing  the  newspaper  habit. 


Young  adults  were  likely  to  read  pa¬ 
pers  more  frequently  if  they  remem¬ 
bered  enjoying  NIE. 

•  NIE  programs  that  teach  how  sto¬ 
ries  are  written  and  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  are  particularly  effective. 
Young  adults  who  subscribe  to  pa¬ 
pers  generally  have  fond  memories 
of  learning  about  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
cess. 

•  NIE  appears  equally  effective 
whatever  academic  subject  is  taught 
from  the  newspaper. 

•  The  longer  and  more  wide-rang¬ 
ing  the  classroom  NIE  program  is,  the 
more  effective  it  appears  to  be. 

•  Even  the  most  casual  classroom 
activity  involving  newspapers  ap¬ 
pears  to  generate  interest  and  respect 
for  the  medium. 

“All  forms  of  exposure  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom  aid  in  culti¬ 
vating  future  newspaper  use,  includ¬ 
ing  classroom  experiences  of  dis¬ 
cussing  parts  of  the  newspaper, 
teaching  how  news  stories  are  writ¬ 
ten,  or  a  true  NIE-type  class,”  the  au¬ 
thors  write. 

Another  important  theme  that 
emerges  from  the  study  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  NIE  teacher. 

In  many  ways,  the  study  found, 
fond  memories  of  an  NIE  teacher  fos¬ 
ters  later  continuing  interest  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  way  that  warm  rec¬ 
ollections  of  a  literature  or  history 
teacher  can  inculcate  lifelong  inter¬ 
ests  in  those  fields. 

“This  has  implications  for  recruit¬ 
ing,  selecting,  and  training  NIE  teach¬ 
ers,  who  may  be  the  people  with 
whom  students  associate  their  first 
and  most  extensive  experiences  with 
newspapers.  The  teachers’  ability  to 
turn  students  on  or  off  to  newspapers 
should  not  be  underestimated,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  absence  of  parental  in¬ 
fluence,”  Stone  and  Grusin  write. 

The  study’s  conclusion  that  NIE 
can  work  even  without  parental  in¬ 
terest  in  newspapers  is  particularly 
important  at  a  time  when  fewer  and 
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fewer  parents  are  taking  a  newspaper 
at  home.  That  finding  was  especially 
dramatic  when  the  study  looked  at 
NIE  effectiveness  among  African- 
American  young  adults. 

In  the  surveyed  group,  far  fewer 
black  adults  than  whites  —  46%  com¬ 
pared  with  67%  —  grew  up  in  a  home 
with  parents  who  read  a  paper  fre¬ 
quently. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  survey  found 
those  minority  parents  who  did  buy  a 
paper  were  more  likely  to  discuss  its 
contents  than  white  parents. 

African-Americans  rated  their  en¬ 
joyment  of  NIE  programs  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  surveyed  whites,  the 
study  found. 

Then,  too,  they  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  interested  in  papers  now  as 


a  result  of  their  classroom  experience. 

Further,  black  adults  whose  par¬ 
ents  seldom  read  a  paper  are  more 
likely  to  be  frequent  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  than  whites  with  similar  parents. 

“NIE’s  impact  in  cultivating  black 
young  adult  readers  is  formidable,” 
the  study  concludes. 

“If  NIE  succeeds  so  well  among 
black  youths,”  the  authors  write,  “the 
program  may  also  influence  other  mi¬ 
norities,  a  growing  segment  of  the 
population,  who  are  less  likely  to  have 
been  exposed  to  newspapers  at  home.” 

Stone  and  Grusin’ s  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  between  November  1989  and 
April  1991  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where 
the  Commercial  Appeal  has  operated 
an  aggressive  and  pervasive  NIE  pro¬ 
gram  since  1969.  Memphis  was  also 


chosen  because  its  population  is  about 
one-half  black  and  includes  a  wide 
range  of  income  levels. 

Researchers  began  with  three  fo¬ 
cus  groups  of  people  drawn  from  one 
of  50  schools  with  extensive  NIE  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  questionnaire  was  developed  and 
644  adults  between  1 8  and  34,  reached 
by  random  digit  telephone  dialing, 
were  surveyed  in  Memphis  and 
Shelby  County. 

The  surveyed  group  was  about  two- 
thirds  white  and  a  third  black,  with 
females  outnumbering  males  by  about 
60%  to  40%. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  available 
for  a  $5  charge  by  calling  Lori  Miller 
at  the  ANPA  Foundation,  (703)  648- 
1049. 


An  international  get-together 

This  year’s  Newspaper  in  Education  conference  attendees  wiii 
share  woridwide  experiences  with  in-ciass  newspaper  programs 


Newspaper  In  Education  directors 
from  around  the  world  will  share  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  second  annual 
NIE  International  Day  May  19. 

During  the  event  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  NIE  educa¬ 
tors  will  exchange  views  in  a  large 
“town  meeting”  and  in  small  focus 
groups. 

NIE  International  Day  is  sponsored 
by  25  newspaper,  press,  education, 
and  literacy  groups  ranging  from  the 
American  Library  Association  to  the 
National  Alliance  of  Third  World 
Journalists  to  the  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Committee. 

International  Day  will  be  followed 
May  20-22  by  the  annual  Conference 
on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Lit¬ 
eracy,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation. 

The  NIE  International  Day  pro¬ 
gram  begins  with  a  general  session 
entitled,  “Our  Responsibilities:  Me¬ 
dia  and  Education  in  a  Changing 
World.” 

Moderated  by  Joan  Irwin  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Reading  Association,  it 
will  include  panels  from  the  Concord 
Press  of  Nigeria;  the  Burton  Daily 
Mail  of  England;  California  State 
University;  Nishi  Nippon  Shimbun; 
and  the  Education  Foundation  of  Dur¬ 
ban,  South  Africa. 

Panelists  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Norwegian  Newspapers  and 
Centro  Educacional  in  Mexico  will 
address  themselves  to  the  topic,  “NIE 
International:  Learning  From  Expe¬ 
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rience.”  Much  of  the  afternoon  of  May 
19  will  be  taken  up  with  an  interna¬ 
tional  town  meeting-style  gathering 
of  representatives  of  NIE  programs 
worldwide. 

“NIE  Around  the  World:  A  Me¬ 
lange  of  Press  and  School  Programs” 
will  be  moderated  by  Marie  Galanti 
of  the  San  Francisco-based  Journal 
Francais  d’Amerique. 

Among  the  scheduled  participants 
are  representatives  from  programs  in 
Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  Denmark,  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  France,  India,  Ireland,  Japan, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Nigeria, 
Norway,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Swe¬ 
den,  Trinidad,  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Betty  Sullivan  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation. 

Focus  groups  will  follow  on  such 
topics  as  “International  NIE  Innova¬ 
tions,”  “Multicultural  Awareness 
Through  NIE,”  “Newspapers  and  Nu¬ 
meracy,”  and  “Youth  Features  and 
Youth  Newspapers.” 

The  1992  Conference  on  NIE  and 
Literacy  will  open  May  20  with  a  first- 
ever  conference  combining  work¬ 
shops  for  new  and  established  NIE 
educators. 

A  town  meeting  format  will  be  used 
to  explore  the  use  of  NIE  in  educat¬ 
ing  about  environmental  topics. 

Cathleen  Black,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  both  ANPA  and 
the  ANPA  Foundation,  will  present 
the  keynote  address  at  a  dinner  May 
20. 


Sessions  on  operating  NIE  with 
tight  budgets  and  selling  NIE  pro¬ 
grams  to  top  newspaper  management 
will  take  up  the  morning  program 
May  21. 

A  series  on  hot  topics  in  NIE,  di¬ 
vided  by  newspaper  circulation  size, 
will  be  presented  in  the  afternoon. 

The  final  day’s  program  May  22 
will  be  largely  devoted  to  workshops 
for  teachers  and  other  “literacy 
providers.” 

Newspaper  rewards 
students’  news 
knowledge  with  prizes 

By  M.L.  Stein 

Bob  Bentley,  executive  editor  of 
the  Bakersfield  Californian,  believes 
—  along  with  many  teachers  —  that 
youngsters  know  very  little  about  the 
world  and  their  own  communities. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  they  do 
not  read  newspapers,  Bentley  is  con¬ 
vinced. 

So,  with  this  in  mind,  he  developed 
a  “Headliners”  program  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  pupils,  and  give  them  awards 
for  the  right  answers. 

Bentley  put  the  project  together  af¬ 
ter  brainstorming  sessions  with  the 
newsroom  and  promotion  staffs.  Ju¬ 
nior  high  school  principals  were  con¬ 
tacted  for  their  cooperation. 

(See  REWARDS  on  page  48) 


Mississippi  Press  Association  makes  NIE  video 


To  promote  newspaper  reading,  the 
Missouri  Press  Association  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  video. 

MPA’s  Newspaper  in  Education 
committee,  headed  by  Copiah  County 
Courier  publisher  Jim  Lambert,  is 
producing  the  45-minute  video  to 
train  teachers  on  how  to  use  the  news¬ 
paper  in  their  classrooms. 

Filming  of  the  video  began  this 
spring  at  the  Brookhaven  Daily  Leader, 
an  8,000-circulation  evening  daily. 

The  Daily  Leader  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  was  “a  typical  community 
newspaper”  whose  NIE  experience 
could  apply  to  a  weekly  as  well  as  a 
daily,  Lambert  said. 

The  Brookhaven  video  is  the  first 
of  three  planned  videos  MPA  will  pro¬ 
duce  for  grade  levels  ranging  from 
kindergarten  to  third  grade  and  at  the 
high  school  level. 

This  first  video  concerns  the  crucial 
period  for  grades  four  through  six. 

Reading-test  scores,  Lambert  noted. 


tend  to  start  dipping  between  the 
fourth  and  eighth  grades.  The  idea  of 
this  video  is  to  help  teachers  at  a  time 
when  newspaper  reading  could  have 
the  greatest  positive  effect  on  test 
scores,  he  said. 

Students  from  a  third-grade  class 
at  the  Brookhaven  Elementary  School 
will  be  featured  in  the  video. 

To  prepare  for  their  roles,  the  stu¬ 
dents  toured  the  paper’s  pressroom 
and  received  the  first  copies  of  the 
Design-an-Ad  supplement  they  had 
helped  create.  Design-an-Ad,  in 
which  youngsters  create  ads  for  local 
businesses  that  are  published  in  the 
paper,  is  one  of  the  most  enduringly 
popular  NIE  programs. 

“We  are  proud  to  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  MPA  for  the  filming  of 
the  NIE  video,”  Daily  Leader  man¬ 
aging  editor  Bill  Jacobs  said  in  a  news 
story  written  by  Daily  Leader  reporter 
Matthew  Coleman. 

“We  have  had  a  small  test  program 


for  the  past  year  and  hope  this  video 
will  allow  that  program  to  expand,  as 
it  will  in  other  newspapers  around  the 
state,”  said  Jacobs,  who  is  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  MPA. 

Copiah  County  Courier  publisher 
Lambert  said  NIE  can  be  particularly 
effective  for  community  newspapers 
because  their  news  is  more  familiar 
to  schoolchildren. 

“It  would  be  more  relevant  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  Brookhaven  to  discuss  the 
latest  city  board  meeting  because  the  i 
kids  know  one  or  more  of  the  aider- 
men.  It  becomes  a  personal  thing,” 
Lambert  said. 

The  NIE  video  will  have  its  pre¬ 
miere  at  a  Saturday,  June  13,  educa¬ 
tion  breakfast  during  the  MPA  sum¬ 
mer  convention. 

MPA’s  summer  convention  will  be 
held  at  the  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel 
in  Biloxi.  For  tickets  to  the  breakfast 
event,  contact  the  MPA  office  at  (60 1 ) 
981-3060. 


French  reading  habits 

Teens  read  papers  more  than  their  parents  do 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

French  teen-agers  read  newspapers 
at  a  greater  rate  than  their  parents,  a  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  study  has  found. 

The  report  also  found  that  French 
teens  have  an  extraordinarily  high  in¬ 
terest  in  current  events  and  would  like 
even  more  classroom  discussion  of 
the  news. 

In  a  study  that  elated  French  news¬ 


independent  nor  honest. 

More  than  half  —  57%  —  believe 
journalists  “are  under  the  power  of 
money,”  in  the  translated  words  of  the 
study. 

A  substantial  minority  —  43%  — 
think  journalists  give  in  to  political 
pressures. 

These  cavils  aside,  however,  the  re¬ 
port  released  during  France’s  “News 
in  Education  Week”  (March  30- April 


Fully  96%  of  the  students  think  It  is  important  to 
stay  informed  about  current  events,  and  that  rate  rises 
to  an  astonishing  99%  among  girls  and  private  school 
students. 


papers,  there  was  some  bad  news: 
French  teen-agers  consider  television 
more  reliable  than  newspapers,  for 
example. 

And  what  do  they  think  of  jour¬ 
nalists?  Don’t  ask. 

On  the  one  hand,  French  teen-agers 
believe  that  journalists  are  brave,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  serious. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
think  they  are  superficial,  pretentious, 
and  —  overwhelmingly  —  neither 


4)  brought  the  kind  of  news  American 
publishers  would  kill  to  hear. 

For  instance,  the  report  found  that 
more  than  one  in  four  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  —  26%  —  regularly  read  a  na¬ 
tional  daily  newspaper  such  as  Le 
Monde,  Figaro,  or  Liberation. 

That  is  even  better  than  the  adult 
rate  of  22%. 

Another  1 8%  of  teen-agers  say  they 
occasionally  read  a  national  daily. 

While  fully  60%  of  adults  say  they 


never  read  a  daily  newspaper,  only  a 
little  less  than  half  of  surveyed  teen¬ 
agers  say  they  never  read  a  “quoti- 
dien  national.” 

Nearly  as  many  students  as  adults 
—  45%  compared  with  49%  —  say 
they  read  a  regional  daily  newspaper 
at  least  once  a  week.  Some  example 
of  these  papers  are  Sud-Ouest,  Est  Re- 
publicain,  or  Ouest-France. 

In  general,  too,  students  rate  the 
regional  papers  better  than  the  na¬ 
tional  dailies. 

Just  as  with  the  nationals,  fewer 
French  teens  than  adults  simply  ig¬ 
nore  the  regional  papers.  While  33% 
of  adults  say  they  never  read  a  re¬ 
gional,  just  28%  of  teen-agers  give 
that  answer. 

French  teen-agers  also  read  news¬ 
magazines  at  a  heavy  rate.  Almost  ex¬ 
actly  half  of  the  surveyed  students 
said  they  weekly  or  from  time  to  time 
read  a  newsweekly  such  as  L  'Express 
or  Nouvel  Observateur. 

These  strong  reading  rates  stem 
from  an  avid  interest  in  news,  the  re¬ 
port  found. 

Fully  96%  of  the  students  think  it 
is  important  to  stay  informed  about 
current  events,  and  that  rate  rises  to 
an  astonishing  99%  among  girls  and 
(See  HABITS  on  page  48) 
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Classroom  tv  has  negligible  effect 

Study  examines  Whittle  Communication’s  Channel  One 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Whittle  Communication's  Chan¬ 
nel  One,  the  controversial  commer¬ 
cial-supported  classroom  television 
news  program,  makes  almost  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  educating  or  interesting 
students  about  current  events,  an  aca¬ 
demic  study  finds. 

In  fact,  the  study  concludes,  most 
students  pay  about  as  much  attention 
to  the  classroom  tv  program  as  they 
do  to  their  boob  tube  at  home. 

“The  typical  student  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  attending  to  the  show  as 
needed  while  engaged  in  other  activ¬ 
ities  —  e.g.  chatting,  completing 
homework  —  at  the  same  time,”  the 
study  reported. 

Not  that  there  is  much  news  to  at¬ 
tend  to  in  the  “show,”  anyway,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report. 

“While  there  is  a  wide  range  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  topics  covered  each  day 


tion  from  some  groups  of  parents  and 
educators  because  it  includes  two 
minutes  of  commercials.  New  York 
state  has  banned  the  program  outright, 
but  it  is  carried  by  more  than  10,000 
high  schools  and  junior  highs. 

“Taking  the  Measure  of  Channel 
One:  The  First  Year”  was  paid  for  by 
Whittle  Communications  but  con¬ 
ducted  by  two  independent  re¬ 
searchers,  Jerome  Johnston  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Social  Research  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  Evelyn  J. 
Brzezinski  of  Beaverton,  Ore. -based 
Interwest  Applied  Research. 

To  measure  whether  students  are 
really  learning  anything  from  the  tv 
shows,  the  researchers  gave  students 
who  see  Channel  One  and  those  who 
do  not  a  series  of  tests  on  current 
events. 

Those  who  watch  Channel  One,  the 
study  found,  know  very  slightly  more 
about  current  events  than  their  non¬ 


It  is  clear  from  the  study  that  kids  do  not  take 
Channel  One  all  that  seriously. 


on  Channel  One,  the  total  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  ‘hard  news’  is  four 
minutes  or  less,”  the  study  says. 

The  study  is  also  critical  of  Chan¬ 
nel  One’s  news  presentation  because 
it  rarely  follows  a  story  week  after 
week,  or  makes  connections  between 
news  events. 

A  content  analysis  for  the  Feb.  1 9, 
1991,  telecast  demonstrates  the  scat¬ 
tershot  approach  to  news:  39  seconds 
is  devoted  to  the  AFL-CIO  conven¬ 
tion;  37  seconds  to  an  IRA  bombing 
in  London.  The  longest  feature,  at  2 
minutes  and  33  seconds  concerned  the 
impending  ground  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Further,  the  study  finds  that  Chan¬ 
nel  One  only  rarely  stimulates  class¬ 
room  discussion  about  current  events. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  study 
also  concludes  that  watching  Chan¬ 
nel  One  has  so  far  had  no  measurable 
effect  on  student  interest  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  news. 

The  report  is  the  first  academic 
study  of  the  educational  impact  of 
Channel  One.  It  examined  the  first 
full  year  of  program,  a  1 2-minute  di¬ 
gest  of  news  and  features. 

Channel  One  has  aroused  opposi¬ 


watching  peers. 

In  general,  the  study  found,  the 
Channel  One  students  could  get  one 
more  question  correct  on  a  30-ques- 
tion  quiz  than  those  who  do  not  see 
the  program. 

The  quizzes,  included  in  the  re¬ 
searchers’  full  report,  were  not  ex¬ 
actly  stumpers. 

One  typical  question  asked  stu¬ 
dents  to  identify  which  picture  of  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  public  figures  was  that 
of  Nelson  Mandela. 

Then  it  asked,  “Which  of  these  is 
Nelson  Mandela  most  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with?  a.  Apartheid  b.  The  Iran- 
contra  Affair  c.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  d.  The  Exxon  Valdez.” 

As  a  rule,  the  researchers  said,  it  is 
the  brighter  students  who  appear  to 
learn  more  from  Channel  One. 

There  were  individual  variations 
by  school  with  some  showing  more 
meaningful  increases  in  current  event 
knowledge,  as  well  as  a  handful  of 
schools  where  tests  scores  declined 
significantly  after  Channel  One  had 
been  introduced. 

It  is  clear  from  the  study  that  kids 
do  not  take  Channel  One  all  that  se¬ 
riously. 


Fewer  than  a  quarter  —  23%  —  of 
surveyed  students  say  they  pay  at¬ 
tention  “the  whole  time.”  Fully  40% 
report  they  pay  attention  “occasion¬ 
ally”  or  “rarely.”  Despite  their  lack¬ 
luster  improvement  on  current  events 
tests,  about  half  of  the  students  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  learn  something  im¬ 
portant  from  Channel  One  “most  of 
the  time.”  Just  14%  claim  they  never 
learn  anything  important  from  the 
program. 

Teachers  appear  to  be  particularly 
high  on  Channel  One,  the  study  found. 

Asked  to  grade  individual  aspects 
of  the  programming,  teachers  handed 
out  average  marks  of  A-  and  B+  in  al¬ 
most  all  instances. 

Only  when  teachers  were  asked  to 
grade  Channel  One’s  usefulness  as  a 
teaching  tool  for  other  courses  did 
they  give  an  average  mark  of  C. 

Fully  60%  of  the  500  Channel  One- 
using  teachers  said  they  would  strongly 
or  very  strongly  recommend  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  other  schools  or  teachers. 

Despite  their  high  praise,  however, 
only  a  few  teachers  regularly  use 
Channel  One  as  the  basis  for  class¬ 
room  discussion  about  current  events. 

Only  1 3%  of  teachers  said  they  reg¬ 
ularly  discussed  the  content  of  the 
Channel  One  telecasts. 

Teachers  are  also  presenting  Chan¬ 
nel  One  with  little  preparation.  Fully 
83%  said  there  was  no  time  prior  to 
the  broadcast  to  discuss  the  program, 
and  35%  said  there  was  no  time  for 
discussion  after  the  show,  either. 

In  its  response  to  the  study.  Whit¬ 
tle  Communications  said  it  is  work¬ 
ing  with  teachers  to  help  them  better 
utilize  Channel  One,  and  to  make 
broadcasts  more  helpful  to  their 
teaching. 

The  Johnston  and  Brzezinski  study 
did  not  look  at  the  effectiveness  of 
Channel  One’s  most  controversial  el¬ 
ement:  its  ads. 

“This  domain  was  excluded  from 
the  study  by  the  sponsor  [Whittle] 
who  was  willing  to  pay  only  for  a 
study  of  the  editorial  effectiveness  of 
Channel  One.  The  researchers  were 
not  in  agreement  with  this  exclusion, 
but  they  had  to  admit  that  the  task  of 
reliably  estimating  such  effects  is 
daunting  at  best,”  they  write. 

Those  commercials  —  aimed  at 
what  is  in  effect  a  captive  audience 
—  have  been  the  main  rallying  cry 
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for  critics  of  the  service. 

Indeed,  this  Whittle-sponsored  report  may  provide  fur¬ 
ther  fodder  for  groups  which  have  sought  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  out  of  the  classroom. 

In  addition  to  its  outright  ban  in  New  York  state,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  discourages  Channel  One  by  threatening  bud¬ 
getary  cuts  to  schools  which  adopt  it. 

A  parents  group  in  Texas  and  a  teachers  association  in 
New  Jersey  have  asked  the  state  boards  of  education  in 
those  respective  states  to  ban  Channel  One  as  well. 


Pepsi  ads  on 
Channel  One 
lead  to  boycott 


Citizens  for  Excellence  in  Education,  a  Christian  par¬ 
ents  group  that  claims  100,000  members,  has  launched 
a  national  boycott  of  PepsiCo  to  protest  advertising  the 
soft  drink  and  fast  food  producer  runs  on  Whittle  Com¬ 
munication’s  Channel  One  classroom  news  program. 

The  group  said  it  is  targeting  PepsiCo  for  two  reasons. 

First,  simply  because  it  is  running  ads  on  the  contro¬ 
versial  Channel  One,  a  daily  12-minute  news  program 
broadcast  to  classrooms  in  more  than  10,000  middle 
schools  and  high  schools. 

The  program  contains  two  minutes  of  commercials 
daily,  and  Citizens  for  Excellence  in  Education  argues 
that  students  should  not  be  made  captive  audiences  to  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Second,  the  organization  says  it  objects  to  two  partic¬ 
ular  ads  the  company  is  running  on  Channel  One. 

In  one  ad,  supermodel  Cindy  Crawford  languidly  buys 
a  Pepsi  Cola  from  a  vending  machine.  In  the  other,  three 
singers  backing  up  Ray  Charles  doff  bulky  clothes  to  re¬ 
veal  slinky  outfits. 

Both  ads  also  run  on  network  television. 

PepsiCo,  which  in  addition  to  its  soft  drink  business 
franchises  the  fast  food  outlets  Taco  Bell,  Pizza  Hut,  and 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  said  in  a  statement  it  intends 
to  continue  advertising  on  Channel  One. 


Ad  pages  up  in  redesigned 
Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine 

Since  its  launch  on  April  7,  1991,  the  redesigned  Los 
Angeles  Times  Magazine  has  carried  1,080  advertising 
pages,  a  gain  of  419  pages  or  63%  over  the  previous  12- 
month  period,  it  was  announced. 

A  spokeswoman  said  the  magazine  has  attracted  sev¬ 
eral  new  advertisers,  including  American  Express/Iberia, 
Banana  Republic,  Cadillac,  Estee  Lauder,  Ralph  Lauren, 
Remy  Martin,  and  Rolls-Royce. 

“From  both  an  advertising  and  Journalistic  standpoint, 
the  redesigned  magazine’s  first  year  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,”  said  Times  publisher  and  CEO  David  Laven- 
thol. 

Ed  Conn,  the  Times  Magazine  manager,  said,  that  de¬ 
spite  the  soft  market  nationally  for  magazines,  the  Times 
publication  has  “established  a  significant  momentum. 
Advertising  has  grown  in  the  key  areas  of  fashion,  cos¬ 
metics,  financial/professional,  and  liquor,  and  we  have 
successfully  built  a  strong  base  of  department  stores  and 
other  advertisers.” 

The  biggest  issue  of  the  revamped  magazine  was  on 
Dec.  8  when  it  reached  a  total  of  96  pages,  with  54  pages 
of  advertising. 
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Parade’s  Young  Columbus  contest  grows 

Originally  begun  for  young  carriers,  the  program  has  expanded 
into  the  classroom  with  the  cooperation  of  NIE  departments 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  the  500th  anniversary  year  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  Shalu 
Jaisinghani  of  Kinnelon,  N.J.,  and  142 
other  youngsters  discovered  France 
thanks  to  the  annual  Young  Colum¬ 
bus  program  sponsored  by  Parade. 

Before  she  left  for  the  April  7-16 
trip  to  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Normandy 
Beach,  Shalu,  15,  told  judges  at  the 
Newark,  N.J.,  Star-Ledger’s  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  Y oung  Columbus 
Readathon  earlier  this  year  that  see¬ 
ing  France  would  help  her  make  up 
her  mind  about  a  career  in  interna¬ 
tional  law. 

Shalu  won  over  the  Judges  with  an 
essay  arguing  a  point  that  likely  would 


win  the  heart  of  many  a  publisher 
these  days:  Newspapers  are  of  “ut¬ 
most  significance  in  today’s  world.” 

“If  newspapers  were  taken  away,” 
Shalu  wrote,  “our  lives  would  be  dras¬ 
tically  impaired  in  many  important 
ways  such  as  lack  of  worldly  knowl¬ 
edge  and  a  lessened  scope  of  details. 
Also,  each  of  our  lives  would  be  in¬ 
convenienced  by  the  dependency  on 
television.  We  can  conclude  that  the 
newspaper  is  a  crucial  part  of  our 
world  and  of  ourselves.” 

Getting  young  people  to  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  newspapers 
and  current  events  has  been  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Parade’s  Young  Columbus 
program  for  the  past  36  years.  Young 
Columbus  contests  are  now  run 
through  individual  NIE  departments. 

In  this  500th  year  since  Columbus 
discovered  the  Americas,  Young 
Columbus  took  a  giant  step  forward. 

Participation  leaped  50%  from  the 
previous  school  year.  Parade  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  Catherine 
Braden  Hemlepp  reported. 

This  year’s  grand  prize  of  a  trip  to 
France  was  even  more  special  because 
1991  Young  Columbus  winners  saw 
their  foreign  travel  canceled  due  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  (Winners  in¬ 
stead  received  cash  and  savings  bonds 


from  Parade  and  co-sponsoring  local 
newspapers.) 

Originally  begun  as  a  contest  for 
youth  carriers.  Young  Columbus  has 
expanded  in  reach  —  and  variety  — 
over  the  past  years. 

This  school  year’s  contest  was  a 
good  illustration  of  ways  local  papers 
are  using  the  national  Parade  contest 
to  encourage  newspaper  reading. 

One  example  was  the  Star-Ledger 
Readathon  won  by  Shalu  Jaisinghani 
and  Sarah  Vieni,  a  Roselle,  N.J.,  sev¬ 
enth-grade  student. 

About  100  students  entered  the 
contest,  the  third  Parade  Young 
Columbus  program  the  paper  has  run, 
Star-Ledger  NIE  coordinator  Mary 
Pontrella  said. 


In  the  first  phase,  students  were  re¬ 
quired  to  read  at  least  200  stories  from 
at  least  20  different  days  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Then  they  were  eligible  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  phase  in  which  they  submitted 
essays  ranging  in  length  from  250  to 
500  words  on  how  their  community 
would  be  affected  if  newspapers  no 
longer  existed.  Essays  were  judged  in 
middle  school-  and  high  school-level 
categories. 

An  essay  also  formed  the  basis  for 
the  Young  Columbus  contest  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer  NIE  department. 

Middle  school  students  were  asked 
to  submit  two  editorials,  arguing  op¬ 
posing  viewpoints  on  a  controversial 
issue.  Students  were  required  to  use 
at  least  three  Columbus  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer  articles  as  references. 

Some  newspapers  assigned  a  gen¬ 
eral,  big-theme  topic. 

For  instance,  contestants  in  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express-Times  compe¬ 
tition  were  asked  to  pick  a  newly  in¬ 
dependent  European  nation  and  ar¬ 
gue  which  single  amendment  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  would  be  most  valuable 
to  the  country.  Again,  newspaper  doc¬ 
umentation  was  required. 

Some  newspapers  assigned  topics 


closer  to  home. 

The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette, 
for  example,  required  its  junior  high 
and  high  school  students  to  “choose 
a  contemporary  problem  that  faces 
the  community  and  write  an  original 
essay  suggesting  a  solution,  using  at 
least  three  articles  from  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Gazette.” 

Also  in  the  Wolverine  State,  the 
Saginaw  News  asked  for  solution  to 
any  problem  facing  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Another  Michigan  daily,  the  Bay 
City  Times,  assigned  a  topic  un¬ 
doubtedly  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  its 
contestants:  “Why  I  should  be  se¬ 
lected  the  Young  Columbus  winner.” 

The  Oregonian  of  Portland  took  a 
different  tack,  operating  its  contest 
on  a  spelling  bee  format. 

Two  rounds  of  questions  about  a 
wide  range  of  current  events  were 
held  in  school  classrooms,  and  a  fi¬ 
nal  round  was  conducted  at  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  on  Jan.  24. 

Weyerhaeuser 
foundation  makes 
$25,000  NIE  grant 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  Foundation 
has  made  a  $25,000  grant  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  to  get  newspapers  into  the  hands 
and  minds  of  young  people. 

The  PNNA  said  the  funds  will  be 
used  primarily  to  make  it  easier  for 
member  papers  to  offer  Newspaper 
in  Education  training  for  K- 1 2  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  own  communities. 

The  gift  provides  incentives  to  en¬ 
courage  newspapers  to  sponsor  local 
workshops,  including  free  curricu¬ 
lum  materials  for  teachers  and  cost¬ 
sharing  of  fees  and  travel  for  NIE  in¬ 
structors  to  conduct  the  workshops. 

Funds  also  will  be  used  for  the  de¬ 
sign  and  printing  of  NIE  promotional 
materials  for  newspapers  to  use  in 
generating  attendance  at  teacher 
training  seminars  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities  as  well  as  PNNA’s  annual 
summer  seminar. 

PNNA  is  an  organization  of  daily 
newspapers  in  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska. 


This  school  year’s  contest  was  a  good  illustration 
of  ways  local  papers  are  using  the  national  Parade 
contest  to  encourage  newspaper  reading. 
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Grades  are  in.  We  passed. 


It's  report  card  time,  and  our  grades  are 
no  secret.  Community  service  projects  at 
The  Patriot-News  received  straights  A's  with 
distinguished  honors  this  school  year. 
We're  pretty  sure  there  wasn't  a  curve. 

The  Patriot-News  annually  publishes  its 
own  report  card  on  community  service 
projects.  Literacy,  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  Scholastic  Awards,  Science  Fair  and 
Spelling  Bee  passed  with  flying  colors  for 
the  1991-92  school  year. 

Thousands  of  young  people  in  the 
greater  Harrisburg  area  used  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  classrooms.  Thousands  of 
young  people  in  central  Pennsylvania 
were  recognized  through  art  exhibits, 
spelling  bees,  science  fairs  and  writing 
programs.  Hundreds  of  odults  partici¬ 
pated  in  parent  or  teacher  training  work¬ 
shops. 


Extra  credit  was  awarded  for  organizing  a 
day  long  multi-cultural  literacy  event, 
hosting  a  family  literacy  slumber  party, 
publishing  five  special  student-created 
sections  in  the  newspaper  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  a  community  drive  to  give  new  books 
to  children  of  incorcerated  parents. 

Extra,  extra  credit  was  given  for  Learn  a 
Lesson,  a  project  placing  educational 
lesson  plans  based  on  actual  newspaper 
content  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  Learn  a 
Lesson  is  on  the  agenda  at  the  ANPA 
Foundation  Conference  on  Newspaper 
in  Education  and  Literacy. 


Copies  of  The  Report  Card  are  available 
through  the  community  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Patriot-News.  Telephone 
(7 1 7)  975-9770  or  write  to  22 1 4  Market  Street. 
Camp  Hill,  PA,  17011. 


Patriot-Keuis 

Harrisburg,  PA  -  A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Book  Reviews 


Crime  beat’s  cast 
of  characters 
get  light  touch 

Never  Let  Them  See  You  Cry. 
Edna  Buchanan.  (Random  House, 
201  East  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022).  327  pages.  $20. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Miami  Herald  turns  over 
the  rock  of  life  and  finds  all  sorts  of 
human  creatures  scurrying  about  do¬ 
ing  strange  things  to  one  another  and 
to  themselves. 

The  rock  turning  exposes  new 
ground  not  covered  in  her  earlier  The 
Corpse  Had  a  Familiar  Face.  She  in¬ 
troduces  the  reader  to  a  new  group  of 
clowns,  bunglers,  crazies,  and  mon¬ 
sters  who  live  among  us,  it  seems,  just 
beneath  the  surface.  Although  you 
meet  some  professional  types,  in¬ 
cluding  journalists,  the  book  is  shy 
on  delving  into  the  workaday  tech¬ 
niques  of  crime  reporting. 

As  Buchanan  seeks  to  tell  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  the  world,  she  includes 
some  non-humans.  She  has  a  chapter 
on  "best  friends,”  which  includes  the 
story  of  Fred  the  dog  who  rescued  a 
family.  She  has  a  whole  section  on  a 
duck  she  nurtured  and  fed  until  he  dis¬ 
appeared  one  starry  night. 

She  tries  to  bring  a  sense  of  order 
to  her  seemingly  endless  string  of  sto¬ 
ries.  There  is  a  group  of  stories  about 
those  who  kill  or  die  for  love;  fire  sto¬ 
ries;  Christmas  stories;  those  who 
seem  born  to  be  murdered;  those  who 
survive  almost  everything — includ¬ 
ing  the  man  who  tried  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  from  a  highrise  and  landed  in  a 
tiny  swimming  pool.  There  is  “the 
walking  dead,”  including  the  gunman 
who  would  not  go  down  with  27  bul¬ 
lets  in  him. 

"Into  the  daily  life  of  reporters  and 
cops  seeking  only  the  facts  come  oc¬ 
casional  events  that  defy  rational  ex¬ 
planation,”  she  says.  “They  are  more 
chilling  than  a  man  with  a  gun.” 

How  do  you  explain  to  an  editor, 
she  asks,  “premonitions,  the  dreams, 
the  ironies,  and  otherworldly  occur¬ 
rences?”  In  a  chapter,  "The  Twilight 
Zone,”  she  has  a  person  showing  up 
after  having  been  buried  —  obviously 
somebody  else  had  been  buried  — 
dreams  and  premonitions  of  death 
coming  true,  and  the  continued  sense 


of  deja  vu  “as  I  cover  story  after  story 
of  history  that  repeats  over  and  over.” 
Some  history  of  Miami  and  Dade 
County  which  she  drops  into  the  book 
makes  for  additional  nuggets.  She  in¬ 
troduces  U.S.  Army  Major  Francis 
Langhorn  Dade  to  the  reader  and  his 
“wretched  legacy”  as  an  Indian 
fighter.  She  recalls  how  he  and  102 
other  soldiers  met  death  in  an  ambush 
in  1 824.  Then  she  conjures  up  stories 
of  mobster  A1  Capone  who  had  a  va¬ 
cation  home  in  Miami  Beach. 

Buchanan  brings  to  her  narratives 
refrains  as  if  to  ensure  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  rituals  of  killings  and  scan¬ 
dal.  “Made  sense  to  me,”  she  says 
once  in  a  while,  especially  to  punc¬ 
tuate  the  bizarre.  She  uses  the  refrain 
for  “Peaches,”  a  plump  young  lady 
apprehended  by  the  police  for  going 
home  from  her  Turkish  bath  in  a 
towel.  “Made  sense  to  me.” 

Although  Buchanan’s  attempt  to 
be  cute  gets  annoying  at  times,  one 
does  read  her  for  her  simplicity  and 
skill  in  bringing  humor  to  the  trials 
and  tragedies  of  life. 

For  example: 

“A  local  electrician  delicately  at¬ 
tached  wires  to  the  wrist  and  ankles 
of  his  sleeping  wife  and  killed  her 
with  a  massive  jolt  of  electricity. 

“The  spark  had  gone  out  of  their 
marriage.” 

She  brushes  at  times  up  against  her 
own  social  philosophy:  “1  am  more 
comfortable  knocking  on  a  stranger’s 
door  to  inquire  if  he  murdered  his  wife 
than  making  small  talk  with  the 
literati  at  a  cocktail  party.” 

The  Fine  Art  of  Copyediting.  Elsie 
Myers  Stainton.  (Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  562  West  1 13th  St.,  New 
York,N.Y.  10025).  126pages.  $10.95. 

This  thin,  pocket-sized  volume 
with  an  attractive  cover  in  red  is  a  thin 
volume  indeed.  At  first  glance  it  looks 
like  a  handy  tool  to  give  all  copy  ed¬ 
itors.  However,  upon  a  closer  look, 
the  book  is  meant  almost  exclusively 
for  book  editors,  more  particularly 
manuscript  or  developmental  editors 
who  wield  a  heavy  pencil  over  a  book 
manuscript  accepted  for  production. 

In  fact,  the  presence  of  a  pencil  on 
the  cover  with  a  computer  should  be 
a  clue.  Manuscript  or  copy  editors  in 
the  book  field  still  work  with  pencils 
so  that  their  markings  can  be  erased 
if  the  author  and  other  editors  do  not 
agree  with  a  change. 


Somehow  the  original  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  something  a  computer  with 
its  instant  zapping  power  does  not 
like  to  do.  The  computer  gets  six 
pages  of  attention.  The  pencil  thus  is 
still  king  in  this  book. 

The  author  takes  a  middle  road  on 
getting  rid  of  sexism  in  nouns.  She 
has  no  problem  with  chairperson  or 
salesperson.  “But  for  waiter  or  wait¬ 
ress  1  would  reject  waitperson  as  un¬ 
clear,  if  not  ridiculous.  And  would 
anyone  vote  for  personhole  cover? 
PersonslaughterT'  She  should  not  be 
so  sure  of  herself.  The  New  York 
Times  reporting  the  conviction  of 
John  Gotti  on  murder  and  racketeer¬ 
ing  charges  in  April  had  the  verdict 
reported  by  a  jury  forewoman. 

Stainton  discusses  alternative 
ways  book  publishers  use  male  and 
female  pronouns.  One  alternative  is 
to  “use  he  and  she,  and  she,  or  he, 
work  well  in  some  sentences;  the 
commas  seem  to  lend  equal  status, 
suggesting  ‘as  the  case  may  be.’” 

She  overlooks  some  other  possible 
variations,  such  as  using  the  pronouns 
alphabetically:  he  or  she,  but  her  or 
him. 

Stainton  is  a  former  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  Cornell  University  Press. 

— Hiley  Ward 

Newsletter  focuses 
on  censorship 

A  newsletter  focusing  on  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  media  has  been  launched 
by  Carl  Jensen,  director  of  Project 
Censored. 

America’s  CENSORED  Newslet¬ 
ter,  to  be  published  monthly,  “will 
provide  an  insider’s  look  at  censored 
issues,  including  stories  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  news  media  overlook,  undercover, 
or  ignore,”  Jensen  said. 

The  publication’s  first  issue  charged 
that  the  mainstream  media  have  un¬ 
derplayed  the  use  of  the  sleeping  pill 
Halcion  by  President  George  Bush. 
The  newsletter  also  contended  that 
only  the  alternative  press  is  pursuing 
the  story  of  the  ozone  hole  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  an  environmental 
threat. 

Jensen,  a  professor  of  communi¬ 
cation  studies  at  Sonoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  California,  said  the  inspi¬ 
ration  for  the  newsletter  came  from 
the  writings  of  the  late  media  critics 
l.F.  Stone  and  George  Seldes. 
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Better  genes  for  I 
better  beans 

In  a  three-year  study  begun  last 
winter,  scientists  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  are  using 
the  latest  biotechnology  to  develop  a 
soybean  strain  resistant  to  so-called 
sudden  death  syndrome  (SDS),  a  soil- 
borne  disease  capable  of  reducing 
yields  by  as  much  as  60%  in  some 
cases  in  Illinois  (E&P,  April  22, 
1989). 

Illinois  is  the  country’s  biggest 
soybean-producing  state.  SDS  was 
first  reported  in  Illinois  1 3  years  ago. 

Soybean  oil  is  a  popular  replace¬ 
ment  for  much  of  the  petroleum  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  news  inks,  es¬ 
pecially  color  inks.  Soy  is  a  renew¬ 
able  domestic  resource,  and  the  oil  is 
believed  to  be  an  environmentally  be¬ 
nign  product  compared  with  petro¬ 
leum  products.  Unlike  petroleum, 
however,  it  is  subject  to  the  effects  of 
weather  and  plant  pests. 

Working  with  already  marketed 
soybean  varieties,  SIUC  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  plant  and  soil  science  David 
A.  Lightfoot  hopes  to  identify  genes 
responsible  for  resisting  SDS.  The 
genes  are  identified  by  comparing  re¬ 
sistant  varieties  with  SDS-suscepti- 
ble  ones. 


Lightfoot  said  that  so  far  “no  chem-  I 
icals  or  cultural  control  has  proven  to 
be  effective  in  ridding  the  disease 
from  infected  fields.  The  best  exist¬ 
ing  varieties  are  not  fully  resistant, 
and  some  resistant  varieties  produce 
lower  yields.” 

Convict-writer’s 
iawsuit  dismissed; 
caiied  moot 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  dis¬ 
missed  a  suit  by  convict-writer  Dan¬ 
nie  Martin  and  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  over  Martin’s  right  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  byline  and  be  paid  for  his  free¬ 
lance  articles. 

In  a  two-sentence  ruling,  the  court 
in  San  Francisco  declared  that  “the 
entire  case”  is  now  moot  because  Mar¬ 
tin,  52,  has  been  released  on  parole. 

Martin,  who  wrote  more  than  50 
pieces  for  the  Chronicle  while  he  was 
serving  time  for  bank  robbery,  upset 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  (BOP) 
with  a  1988  essay  that  described  ris¬ 
ing  tensions  and  the  possibility  of  a 
riot  at  Lompoc  Penitentiary  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  inmate  was  held  for  a  time  in 
solitary  confinement  and  then  was 
transferred  to  a  federal  prison  in 
Phoenix. 


At  the  same  time,  the  BOP  invoked 
for  the  first  time  against  Martin  a 
prison  regulation  that  forbids  con¬ 
victs  to  be  paid  for  outside  writing, 
receive  a  byline,  and  “act  as  a  re¬ 
porter.” 

Martin  and  the  Chronicle  lost  a 
subsequent  suit  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  when  a  U.S.  district  judge  ruled 
that  the  BOP  was  correct  in  curbing 
Martin’s  writings  because  they  threat¬ 
ened  prison  security. 

The  appellate  court’ s  decision  was 
in  response  to  the  appeal  by  Martin 
and  the  Chronicle. 

Peter  Sussman,  editor  of  the 
Chronicle’s  Sunday  Punch  section, 
where  many  of  Martin’s  essays  have 
been  published,  said  of  the  ruling: 
“This  is  a  very  unfortunate  decision 
because  it  leaves  up  in  the  air  the 
rights  of  the  Chronicle  and  other 
newspapers  as  well  as  prisoners  in  the 
future  who  wish  to  present  their  views 
to  the  public  through  the  news  me¬ 
dia.” 

Martin  and  Sussman  are  collabo¬ 
rating  on  a  book  about  Martin’s  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  prison  journalist  and 
their  legal  battle  against  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

William  Bennett  Turner,  Martin’s 
lawyer,  said  of  the  latest  ruling  that 
the  case  “goes  out  with  a  whimper. 
It’s  a  terrible  waste.” 
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■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 

Also  available  for  TV:  a  1 0-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables, "  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 
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with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Michael  J.  Fisch,  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing  for  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

Fisch  previously  served  as  vice 
president  of  operations,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  administration  and  head  of  cir¬ 
culation  at  the  Courant  and  held  po¬ 
sitions  at  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  operating  company  for  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  the  Cap¬ 
ital  Times,  the  Rochester,  Minn., 
Post-Bulletin  and  the  Marshall, 
Minn.,  Independent. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  L.  Fowler  Jr.,  formerly 
senior  editor  at  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  now  is  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Daily  Home 
of  Talladega,  Ala. 

Fowler  earlier  was  editor  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Larry  W.  Anthony,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  with  the  Waukesha 
County  Freeman  of  Waukesha,  Wis., 
has  been  appointed  publisher  of  the 
Austin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald. 

Previously,  Anthony  held  ad  posts 
at  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe, 
the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald,  the 
Marion,  Ind.,  Chroncile-Tribune  and 
the  Maryland  Independent  of  Wal¬ 
dorf. 

*  *  * 

William  O.  Hider,  vice  president 
of  telecommunications  for  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.,  has  assumed  the  additional 
role  of  president  of  USA  Today  Sky 
Radio,  a  broadcast  service  slated  for 
launch  in  the  late  spring. 

Hider  earlier  was  vice  president  of 
telecommunications  for  USA  Today. 
*  *  * 

Jennifer  Harding,  formerly  food/ 
zone  manager  and  earlier  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph, 
has  been  named  promotions  manager 


in  the  paper’s  marketing  and  research 
department. 

*  *  * 

JOETTE  Riehle,  night  national  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Detroit  News,  has  joined 
the  Beacon  Journal  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
as  deputy  managing  editor  for  oper¬ 
ations,  a  newly  created  position.  In 
that  post,  she  oversees  the  news  desk, 
photo  and  art  departments,  national 
desk  and  library  and  has  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  paper  in  the 
evening. 

Riehle  has  worked  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  assistant  managing  editor,  news 
editor  and  wire  editor  at  the  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

<1  *  4c 

Dan  Cotter,  formerly  marketing 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  been  appointed  marketing 
director  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.’s 
Chicago  area  publications,  the  daily 
Southtown  Economist  and  Lerner 
Newspapers. 

Earlier,  Cotter  was  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  and  marketing  manager  for 
Lerner. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dan  Felling  of  New  Hampton 
(Iowa)  Newspapers  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Iowa  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  at  the  group’s  recent  conclave 
in  Des  Moines. 

Also  elected  were:  Rick  Morain 
of  the  Jefferson  Herald — vice  presi¬ 
dent;  and  Ed  Robinson  of  the  Hart¬ 
ley  Sentinel — secretary-treasurer. 

4c  4c  4c 

Wanda  Lloyd,  senior  editor/days 
and  administration  at  USA  Today,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

Barbara  Martinez,  a  senior  at 
New  York  University  and  a  former 
Newspaper  Fund  intern,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  graduate  adviser  to 
the  board. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dr.  William  Wells,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  director  of 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


marketing  services  for  DDB  Need¬ 
ham  Worldwide  Inc.,  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  as  the  first  Mithun  Land  Grant 
Chair  in  Advertising  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota’s  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  mass  communications. 

4c  4c  4c 

Nancy  A.  Meyer,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  with  The 
Saratogian,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y., 
has  been  appointed  ad  director  of  the 
paper. 

4c  4c  4c 

Larry  S.  Hall,  formerly  division 
controller  for  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers  in  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  now  is 
corporate  controller  at  Lesher  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ray  Carlsen,  executive  director 
of  the  Inland  Press  Association,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  Newspaper  Association 
Managers  at  the  organization’s  recent 
meeting  in  Cincinnati.  He  succeeds 
William  P.  Monroe,  executive  di¬ 
rector  with  the  Iowa  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Keith 
M.  Jensen,  general  manager  for  the 
South  Dakota  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion — vice  president;  and  Morley 
L.  Piper,  executive  director  at  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion — secretary. 

Tonda  F.  Rush,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  NNA,  continues  as  treasurer. 

4c  4c  4c 

Al  Connelly,  formerly  Hermis- 
ton.  Ore.,  bureau  chief  for  the  East 
Oregonian  of  Pendleton,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  the  paper. 

Janet  Jones,  circulation  manager, 
has  assumed  additional  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  marketing  and  classified 
ad  functions  of  the  East  Oregonian. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sydney  A.  Vernon,  formerly  a  re¬ 
tail  account  executive  and  earlier  a 
national  account  executive  with  Gan¬ 
nett  Suburban  Newspapers,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  recently  was  appointed 
customer  program  manager  at  the 
company. 
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Philip  E.  Stout,  formerly  sales 
and  marketing  director  of  the  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Advocate,  has  been 
named  sales  and  marketing  director 
at  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  agent 
for  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Oklahoma. 

Stout  previously  was  display  ad 
director  with  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  marketing  services  director 
at  the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Watson  Sims,  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  editor  and  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  recently  was 
appointed  general  executive  at  the 
George  H.  Gallup  International  In¬ 
stitute. 

Sims  worked  in  Europe,  Asia  and 
for  World  Services  while  at  AP  and 
has  been  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  md  the  Central  New 
Jersey  Home  News  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Currently,  he  serves  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  non-profit  Communica¬ 
tions  Exchange  Organization. 

*  *  * 

Roy  E.  Bode,  formerly  editor  of 
the  defunct  Dallas  Times  Herald,  now 
is  vice  president  for  public  affairs  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Southwest¬ 
ern  Medical  Center  in  Dallas. 

*  *  * 

Lou  Gold,  formerly  classified  in¬ 
side  sales  manager  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver,  has  been 
named  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  in  the  marketing  services  de¬ 
partment  at  the  paper. 

Earlier,  Gold  headed  her  own  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  firm  and  di¬ 
rected  a  television  production  com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  D.  Rozgonyi,  formerly 
librarian  at  the  Graphic  Arts  Techni¬ 
cal  Foundation  in  Pittsburgh,  has 
joined  the  Pittsburgh  Press  as  special 
projects  librarian. 

4e  *  lie 

Thomas  N.  Hunt,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  services  director  for  Beacon 
Communications  of  Acton,  Mass.,  has 
been  named  director  of  creative  ser¬ 
vices  for  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.’s 
Massachusetts  operations,  including 
Beacon  and  the  Worcester  Telegram 
&  Gazette. 

Shaken  M.  Kardon,  formerly 
marketing  services  director  at  the 
T&G,  has  been  named  director  of 
marketing  for  the  same  companies. 

♦  *  * 

Laura  J.  Sturaitis,  formerly  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
International  Business  Chronicle  in 
Miami,  has  been  named  regional 
manager  in  the  Miami  office  of  the 


media  relations  wire  service  Business 
Wire. 

Previously,  Sturaitis  worked  as  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  and  marketing  at 
the  South  Florida  Business  Journal 
and  a  retail  advertising  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  the  Miami  Herald. 

*  *  !|I 

Susan  Antilla,  formerly  Wall 
Street  columnist  and  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Money  section  at 
USA  Today,  now  works  on  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Day  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
She  will  write  a  weekly  investment 
column  and  will  cover  the  financial 
markets. 

*  *  * 

Janet  McMillan,  managing  ed¬ 
itor/administration  and  planning  for 
Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  has  been  named 
acting  general  manager  of  Gannett’ s 
Westport,  Conn.,  paper  Fairpress. 

McMillan  has  served  as  city  editor 
at  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
in  several  posts,  including  assistant 
suburban  editor,  assistant  city  editor 
and  City  Hall  reporter,  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Theis,  formerly  of  the 
Press-Telegram  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  has  joined  The  Olympian  of 
Olympia,  Wash.,  as  controller.  He 
succeeds  John  Swanson,  now  con¬ 
troller  at  the  Salem,  Ore.,  Statesman- 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Kawall,  formerly  director  of 
operations  with  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  director  of  mar¬ 
keting.  He  has  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  sales,  re¬ 
search,  specialty  publications,  con¬ 
sumer  shows,  creative  services  and 
promotion. 

Patrick  J.  Collins,  director  of 
finance  and  information  systems  at 
the  Free  Press,  now  is  director  of  op¬ 


erations  and  systems.  He  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  paper. 


William  Stacey  Cowles,  for¬ 
merly  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Spokesman-Review  and  Spo¬ 
kane  Chronicle  in  Washington,  has 
been  named  vice  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  papers.  He  succeeds  his 
late  father  William  H.  Cowles  III 
in  the  Spokane  publisher’s  post.  The 
new  publisher  is  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  to  hold  the  position. 

Stacey  Cowles  previously  worked 
as  assistant  to  the  marketing  director 
and  an  ad  account  executive  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  a  correspondent  in  London  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  the  accounting  firm  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick. 


Kenneth  R.  Newbegin  and 
William  B.  Newbegin  have  been 
named  co-publishers  of  the  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News.  They  succeed 
their  father  Cyrus  J.  Newbegin,  who 
stepped  down  as  publisher  but  retains 
the  title  of  editor. 

Kenneth  Newbegin  also  was 
named  president  of  the  Salem  News 
Publishing  Co.,  the  paper’s  parent, 
and  William  Newbegin  serves  as 
company  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Ronald  P.  Patterson, 
senior  editor  for  United  Methodist 
resources  at  the  United  Methodist 
Publishing  House  in  Nashville,  as¬ 
sumes  the  post  of  chief  executive  of 
the  Dallas-based  Methodist  Re¬ 
porter  in  July.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Rev.  Spurgeon  M.  Dunnam  III. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Louis,  who 
has  served  as  interim  chief  executive, 
continues  as  general  manager  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Re¬ 
porter. 
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Twila  Bartlett,  80,  former  as¬ 
sociate  managing  editor  and  religion 
editor  of  the  Antelope  Valley  Press  in 
Palmdale,  Calif.,  died  April  26  after 
suffering  a  stroke. 

Bartlett  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
several  papers,  including  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  the  Ba¬ 
kersfield  Californian. 

*  *  * 

Elmer  “Ole”  Bertelsen,  70,  re¬ 
tired  writer  and  editor  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  died  April  24. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  P.  Callaghan,  80,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  rewrite  man  at  the 
defunct  Boston  Post  who  later  was  as¬ 
sistant  executive  director  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs  director  for  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Port  Authority,  died  of  Lou 
Gehrig’s  disease  April  18  in  Mash- 
pee.  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Molly  Clowes,  86,  former  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  at  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  April  19. 

Clowes  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
woman  to  lead  the  editorial  page  of  a 
major  U.S.  newspaper,  the  AP  re¬ 
ported. 

Clowes  also  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  defunct  Louisville  Herald- 
Post. 

*  *  * 

Beatrice  H.  (Bea)  Dobson,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  died  April  26. 

*  *  * 

Lillian  K.  Farrelly,  80,  former 
editor  of  the  Westwood  (Mass.)  Press, 
died  April  20. 

*  *  * 

Joanna  Hickcox  Garrett-Good- 
YEAR.  50,  a  columnist  for  the  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  and  an  associate  professor  of 
English  at  Smith  College  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  died  April  23. 

*  *  * 

Rose  Glavinovich,  9 1 ,  who  once 
covered  Berkeley,  Calif.,  for  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune,  died  of  natural 
causes  April  18. 

*  *  * 

J.  Hunter  Holloway,  58,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  editor  in  New  York 
City,  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  Charleston, 
W.Va.,  for  the  Associated  Press  who 
later  worked  in  public  affairs  posts 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  died  April  30  in  an  automobile 
accident  near  Donnellson,  Iowa. 


Carl  A.  Jones,  a  former  Tennessee 
newspaper  executive,  died  April  25  af¬ 
ter  having  suffered  a  stroke. 

Jones  served  as  business  manager 
and  publisher  of  the  Johnson  City 
Press,  which  was  co-founded  by  his 
father  Carl  A.  Jones  Sr.,  and  was  head 
of  Carl  A.  Jones  Newspapers,  which 
operated  papers  in  several  Tennessee 
towns. 

*  *  * 

William  David  Judson  Jr.,  82, 
who  worked  for  the  defunct  Brooklyn 
(N.Y.)  Eagle,  died  April  18  in  South 
Lyme,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Jacqueline  Lindauer,  54,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Alaska  newspa¬ 
pers  the  Aleutian  Eagle  and  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Fisherman,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  April  13. 

Lindauer,  a  former  college  profes¬ 
sor,  founded  several  weekly  papers 
in  the  state  with  her  husband,  John 
Lindauer,  including  the  Barrow  Sun, 
the  Valdez  Pioneer,  the  Bristol  Bay 
News,  the  Borough  Post,  the  Bethel 
Village  Voice  and  the  East  Aleutians 
Advocate.  She  co-managed,  also  with 
her  husband,  the  Alaska  Radio  Net¬ 
work. 

*  *  * 

Dean  Lipton,  73,  an  author  who 
free-lanced  for  magazines  and  ran  the 
San  Francisco  Writers’  Workshop, 
died  April  23. 

*  *  * 

George  Londa,  8 1 ,  retired  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  technology 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  died 
of  Alzheimer’s  disease  April  24. 

Londa  previously  was  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  foreign  news  editor,  telegraph  ed¬ 
itor  and  columnist  in  St.  Louis,  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  with  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Evening  News  and  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  reporter  and  night  editor  at  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Eva  B.  Lovelace,  93,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Englewood  (Colo.) 
Herald  and  Enterprise  which  later  be¬ 
came  the  Englewood  Sentinel  and  still 
later  the  Englewood  Herald,  died 
April  7  in  Denver. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  W.  Miller,  70,  retired 
photographer  for  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the  de¬ 
funct  Oklahoma  City  Times,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  April  19. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  William  Nielson,  66, 
retired  executive  news  editor  of  the 


Charleston,  S.C.,  papers  the  Evening 
Post  and  the  News  and  Courier,  which 
later  became  the  Post  and  Courier, 
died  of  cancer  April  22. 

Nielson  worked  as  a  reporter,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  telegraph  and  state  ed¬ 
itors,  assistant  managing  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  city  editor  at  the 
Evening  Post. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  Cable  Oechsner,  89, 
who  headed  United  Press’  Berlin  bu¬ 
reau  and  who  was  taken  captive  with 
other  journalists  during  World  War 
II  but  was  released  after  six  months, 
died  April  19. 

Oechsner  later  was  with  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services,  a  precursor  to 
the  CIA,  and  served  as  director  of  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  under  President 
Eisenhower  and  deputy  chief  of  mis¬ 
sion  in  Poland. 

Kermet  E.  Parker,  88,  retired 
wire  news  editor  and  a  cartoonist  at 
the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Herald,  died 
April  1 1  in  New  London,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

Dean  Bradley  Peck,  71,  retired 
executive  director  of  the  New  En¬ 
gland  Newspaper  Association  who 
earlier  worked  in  personnel  and  la¬ 
bor  relations,  died  April  10  follow¬ 
ing  a  lengthy  illness. 

*  *  * 

George  L.  Quinn,  72,  a  Chicago 
Tribune  photographer  who  covered 
World  War  II,  Vietnam  and  City  Hall, 
died  April  22  in  Sun  City  West,  Ariz. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Reid,  63,  a  columnist  for 
the  Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post  who 
previously  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Bowie  (Md.)  Blade  and  a  re¬ 
porter  during  the  Vietnam  War  for 
Stars  and  Stripes,  died  April  1 3  after 
a  bout  with  cancer. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Rossi,  44,  a  former  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  died  of  cancer  April  20  in 
Overbrook,  Pa. 

Rossi  earlier  was  with  the  Ocean 
County  Sun  in  New  Jersey,  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  the  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Daily  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Williams,  retired  edito¬ 
rial  page  cartoonist  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  died  after  an  apparent 
heart  attack  April  12. 

Williams  previously  was  a  copy 
editor  and  cartoonist  at  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times. 
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tracts  by  a  57%  majority.  The  proposal  would  have  re¬ 
tained  most  of  the  drivers  in  return  for  sharply  reduced 
overtime  and  stricter  work  rules.  All  the  union’s  ap¬ 
proximately  2,900  members  were  eligible  to  vote,  whether 
or  not  they  were  affected. 

Imperatore  immediately  replaced  between  200  and  300 
drivers  at  his  two  distributors.  They  merged  with  his  Im¬ 
perial  Delivery  Service,  which  has  a  contract  to  employ 
Teamsters  union  members. 

Immediately  picketing  and  violence  began,  mainly 
against  Imperatore’ s  suburban  distribution  operations. 
Most  affected  was  the  Times. 

The  Times  went  to  U.S.  District  Court  in  New  York 
and  won  a  restraining  order  barring  the  union  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  distribution. 

Trucks  were  blocked,  drivers  threatened,  windows 
smashed,  drivers  run  off  highways,  papers  thrown  from 
trucks  and  burned,  tires  slashed,  brake  lines  cut,  stink 
bombs  set  off. 

In  several  cases.  Times  NMDU  drivers  refused  to  drive 
their  trucks  across  picket  lines  to  deliver  to  the  distrib¬ 
utors.  Drivers  were  ordered  out  of  their  trucks  and  other 
drivers  drove  through  picket  lines. 

On  May  1 1,  after  at  least  20  instances  of  violence,  the 
Times  convinced  Leval,  the  federal  judge,  to  hold  the  union 
in  contempt.  Leval  said  union  officials  made  “only  token 
‘for  show’  efforts’’  to  comply  with  the  restraining  order. 

He  agreed  that  the  Times  suffered  damages — the  pa¬ 
per  was  asking  $2.25  million  for  lost  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising — but  withheld  judgment.  To  force  the  union  to 
comply,  he  imposed  fines  of  $100,000  for  daily  papers, 
$500,000  for  Sunday  papers,  for  each  hour  the  union  dis¬ 
rupts  distribution  in  violation  of  the  restraining  order. 

Between  May  1 1  and  May  1 2,  the  violence  shifted  from 
Imperatore’ s  suburban  distributors  to  New  York  City, 
where  the  Times  planned  to  buy  Metropolitan  News.  A 
dozen  trucks,  out  of  31,  were  disabled  with  punctured 
tires.  About  240,000  copies  of  the  Times,  or  83%  of  the 
zone’s  circulation,  were  delivered  late  or  not  at  all  be¬ 
cause  of  alleged  vandalism  at  Metropolitan. 

The  Times  also  reported  “excessive”  web  breaks  on 
the  presses  at  both  its  printing  plants  and  “inordinate” 
mechanical  problems. 

“I  won’t  hire  hoodlums  and  gangsters,”  Imperatore 
said  at  a  news  conference  at  which  he  angrily  denounced 
the  men  who  kidnapped  one  of  his  foremen,  Munir  Fahred- 
dine.  He  called  the  kidnappers  “gangsters  and  terrorists” 
for  “using  labor  to  justify  extortion,  blackmail,  and  vio¬ 
lence”  and  offered  a  $100,000  reward  for  information 
leading  to  their  capture. 

Imperatore  said  in  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Times,  “The 
NMDU  drivers  have  not  been  replaced,  other  workers 
have  been  assigned  the  jobs  that  they  refused  to  take.” 

According  to  Imperatore,  the  contract  that  NMDU  re¬ 
jected  called  for  eight  years  of  “guaranteed”  jobs  at  about 
$45,000  a  year,  plus  raises,  vacations,  grievance  proce¬ 
dures,  and  medical  benefits. 

Union  members  angrily  denounced  the  so-called  “as¬ 
set  sales”  that  allow  companies  to  transfer  assets — but 
not  union  contracts — and  allow  the  new  owner  to  force 
workers  either  to  accept  new  terms  or  lose  their  jobs. 

“There’ s  no  doubt  it’ s  a  way  to  get  rid  of  unions,”  news¬ 
paper  union  advisor  and  attorney  Theodore  Kheel  said 
of  asset  sales.  “It’s  not  the  first  time  a  membership  has 
rejected  contract  negotiations  accepted  by  their  leader¬ 


ship  ....  What  is  unusual  is  the  use  of  the  rejection  as 
grounds,  in  the  light  of  the  asset  sale,  to  displace  all  em¬ 
ployees  with  new  employees.  I  assume  it’s  legal.  That 
doesn’t  mean  it’s  right.” 

George  McDonald,  president  of  the  umbrella  news¬ 
paper  union  group  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council, 
said  in  a  letter  to  Times  publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr. 
and  Imperatore’ s  attorney,  Jerold  E.  Classman: 

“Frankly,  we  are  troubled,  and  I  know  union  people 
throughout  the  country  are  troubled  by  Mr.  Imperatore’s 
asserted  right  to  hire  new  employees  in  place  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  long  standing  (and  Mr.  Sulzberger’s  threat  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps  or  to  assign  his  rights  to  purchase 
to  Mr.  Imperatore)  simply  because  Mr.  Imperatore  pur¬ 
chased  and  Mr.  Sulzberger  is  threatening  to  purchase  the 
assets  of  the  predecessor  companies  and  not  the  compa¬ 
nies  themselves.” 

Several  drivers  said  the  new  contract  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  union,  because  it  revoked  many  of  the  pro¬ 
tections  of  seniority  and  arbitration  that  they  had  worked 
for  years  to  win. 

The  three  named  by  the  drivers  union  to  solve  the  dis¬ 
pute  include  John  P.  Kennedy,  president  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’ s  Union  No.  2;  Barry  Fein- 
stein,  leader  of  the  Joint  Council  16  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  and  attorney  Michael  M.  Con¬ 
nery. 

A  New  York  Post  spokesman,  Gary  Lewi,  said  the  Post 
experienced  some  disruption  in  distribution  but  is  no 
longer  using  its  regular  distributors  “pending  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  labor  strife.”  It  is  using  “alternative  means” 
of  distribution,  he  said,  declining  to  elaborate. 

Times  publisher  Sulzberger  said  after  a  day  without 
violence:  “I  hope  the  24-hour  moratorium  on  violence 
and  delivery  delays  continues.  The  moratorium  clearly 
provides  the  atmosphere  that  could  lead  all  of  us  to  a 
peaceful  resolution.” 

Southam  losses  rise 

Southam  Inc.  reported  14.4%  higher  net  losses  of  $15.3 
million  (Canadian),  or  26<t  a  share,  in  the  first  quarter,  com¬ 
pared  with  $13.4  million,  or  230  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Losses  from  continuing  operations  for  the  period  were 
reported  at  $15.3  million,  or  260  a  share,  up  from  $9.7 
million,  or  160  a  share,  in  first-quarter  1991. 

Revenue  for  the  period  declined  marginally  to  $274.4 
million. 

Southam’ s  newspaper  group  posted  a  quarterly  oper¬ 
ating  loss  of  $4. 1  million,  compared  with  income  of  $3.8 
million  a  year  earlier. 

Newspaper  revenue  declined  2.7%  to  $191  million. 
Run-of-press  ad  linage  fell  7.7%,  led  by  retail  linage 
15.7%  lower  than  a  year  before. 

Pacific  Press,  publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
Province  and  Southam’ s  largest  newspaper  operation, 
was  the  focus  of  the  newspaper  group’ s  problems.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  suffer  revenue  shortfalls  without  lowering  op¬ 
erating  costs. 

President  and  CEO  William  Ardell  told  shareholders 
at  Southam’ s  annual  meeting  that  the  company  “has  ex¬ 
cessively  high  fixed  costs,  and  its  overly  restrictive  la¬ 
bor  contracts  need  to  change.” 

He  promised  a  “firm”  stance  in  talks  for  33  contracts 
at  13  newspapers  this  year. 

Sales  of  Southam’ s  commercial  printing  operations 
and  3.5  million  shares  of  Torstar  Corp.  class  B  shares 
helped  reduce  debt  by  $150  million. 

The  sale  of  Torstar  stock  yielded  a  pretax  gain  of  $4.2 
million  but  an  after-tax  loss  of  $3.5  million. 
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lion  on  revenues  slightly  higher  to  $459  million  and  costs 
off  1.5%. 

Operating  profits  from  business  information  services 
rose  21.8%  to  $4.6  million  on  revenue  7.7%  higher  to 
$96.4  million. 

Chief  financial  officer  Robert  F.  Singleton  said  the 
company  saw  “faint  but  distinct  signs  of  improvement  in 
newspaper  advertising  revenue,”  in  the  period.  Total  op¬ 
erating  expenses  declined  slightly  for  the  period  as  ex¬ 
penses  fell  15.3%  for  newsprint,  ink,  et  al. 

Newspaper  ad  revenue  slipped  1.9%  during  the  quar¬ 
ter  but  classified  revenue  turned  a  3.6%  deficit  in  Jan¬ 
uary  to  a  4.8%  gain  in  March. 

Except  for  Miami,  retail  advertising  remained  weak, 
Singleton  said. 

The  Philadelphia  production  plant  was  expected  to 
start  late  in  the  second  quarter. 

The  company  expects  higher  earnings  for  1 992  but  not 
as  much  of  an  increase  as  in  January. 

Lee  Enterprises 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  reported  that  first-quarter  earn¬ 
ings  rose  20.8%  to  $6.3  million  and  per-share  earnings 
rose  17.4%  to  270. 

For  the  three  months  ended  March  3 1 ,  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  in  its  fiscal  year,  the  Davenport,  Iowa-based  publisher 
of  19  daily  papers  and  maker  of  NAPP  plates,  said  rev¬ 
enues  rose  3.2%  to  $84.7  million. 

The  quarter  left  Lee’s  half-year  net  earnings  down 
5.1%  to  $15.9  million,  compared  with  a  year  before. 

“The  domestic  recovery  from  the  recession  is  still  in¬ 
consistent,  and  the  economic  uncertainties  in  the  retail 
area  continue,”  said  Lee  CEO  Richard  Gottlieb. 

The  company  declared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
190  a  share  payable  July  1  to  holders  of  common  and 
class  B  common  shares  as  of  June  1. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  boosted  first-quarter  net 
earnings  by  39.4%. 

The  publisher  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  10 
other  dailies  reported  quarterly  earnings  of  $4. 1  million, 
or  140  a  share,  compared  with  $3  million,  or  100  a  share, 
in  first-quarter  1991. 

Revenues  for  the  period  rose  1.8%  to  $101.3  million, 
as  ad  revenues  inched  up  less  than  1%  to  $78.6  million 
and  circulation  revenues  increased  6.8%  to  $19.5  mil¬ 
lion.  With  operating  expenses  down  1.6%,  operating  in¬ 
come  rose  52.3%  to  $9.9  million. 

McClatchy  reported  higher  losses  from  its  share  of  the 
Ponderay  newsprint  mill. 

CEO  Erwin  Potts  said  the  company  would  concentrate 
on  cost  containment  until  recovery  reaches  its  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Media  General 

Media  General  Inc.  reported  net  income  15%  higher 
in  first-quarter  1992,  compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

The  Richmond,  Va.-based  publisher  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  Leader  and  Florida  Times 
Union  in  Jacksonville,  reported  net  earnings  of  $2.7  mil¬ 
lion,  or  1 10  a  share,  compared  with  a  year-earlier  net  of 
$2.4  million,  or  90  a  share. 

Revenues  slipped  2.7%  to  $141.7  million. 

Newspaper  classified  and  general  ad  revenues  im¬ 


proved  at  most  dailies,  but  retail  declined  because  of  de¬ 
partment  store  consolidation,  said  chairman,  president 
and  CEO  J.  Stewart  Bryan  III. 

The  increases  stemmed  from  higher  profits  at  its  daily 
newspapers,  cost  controls,  and  strong  performance  in  ca¬ 
ble  television.  Revenues  and  profits  from  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturing  declined  sharply  from  a  year  earlier  because 
continued  oversupply  and  weak  demand  have  resulted  in 
deep  price  discounting.  Television  outlets  failed  to  gain 
ad  revenues. 

Newspaper  operating  revenues  increased  marginally 
to  $73.3  million,  while  operating  profits  rose  to  $3.2  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  a  loss  of  $843,000  a  year  before. 

The  company  said  construction  is  on  schedule  at  the 
new  production  and  distribution  plant  in  Richmond,  where 
the  morning  and  afternoon  papers  plan  to  merge  June  1. 

“There  are  some  signs  that  the  long-awaited  economic 
recovery  is  at  least  on  the  horizon,  if  not  actually  under 
way,”  Bryan  said. 

Multimedia 

Multimedia  Inc.’s  first-quarter  net  earnings  rose  15% 
to  $  10.4  million,  and  per-share  earnings  rose  to  280,  from 
240  a  year  ago. 

Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  quarterly  revenues  rose 
5.7%  to  $126  million,  and  operating  proht  rose  2.4%  to 
$33.9  million. 

Newspaper  revenue  slipped  a  hair  to  $29.8  million. 
Newspaper  circulation  revenue  rose  10.6%  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  while  ad  revenue  declined  3.5%  on  2. 1  %  less  linage. 

Revenues  in  broadcasting  declined  slightly,  while  ca¬ 
ble  television  rose  15.9%  to  $37.3  million  and  enter¬ 
tainment  rose  9.1%  to  $27.5  million. 

The  Greenville,  S.C. -based  publisher  of  1 2  dailies  said 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  were  adversely  affected  by 
“sluggish”  retail  advertising. 

New  York  Times  Co. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  172%  more  net  in¬ 
come  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  than  it  did  last  year. 

The  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times  reported  quar¬ 
terly  net  income  of  $13.9  million,  or  180  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $5.1  million,  or  70  a  share,  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year. 

Revenues  rose  5.7%  to  $440.4  million. 

The  company  credited  the  higher  earnings  on  more 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  than  in  the  quarter 
a  year  before  and  on  lower  newsprint  costs. 

Mainly  because  of  higher  ad  rates  and  lower  newsprint 
costs,  operating  profit  at  the  Times,  32  regional  papers, 
and  50%  of  the  International  Herald  Tribune  surged 
72.5%  to  $32.2  million  as  revenues  edged  3.8%  higher 
to  $324.2  million. 

Ad  linage  at  the  Times  and  the  regional  papers  was  flat 
to  down  slightly,  depending  on  the  year-to-year  com¬ 
parison. 

Times  magazines  recorded  a  $2  million  operating 
profit,  compared  with  a  $2.4  million  loss  a  year  before. 
Excluding  amortization  costs,  magazine  profits  rose  to 
$5.8  million  for  the  quarter. 

Operating  earnings  increased  in  broadcasting.  Forest 
products  recorded  a  $1.4  million  after-tax  loss. 

Park  Communications 

Park  Communications  Inc.  raised  first-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  53%  to  $2.4  million,  or  1 20  a  share,  from  $1.6  mil¬ 
lion,  or  80  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  rose  8%  to  $35.9  million.  Newspaper  rev¬ 
enues  fell  1  %  to  $  1 9  million  and  broadcast  revenues  rose 
19%  to  $16.8  million,  aided  by  the  $11  million  acquisi- 
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tion  of  WTVQ  in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. -based  Park,  publisher  of  the  Statesville 
(N.C.)  Record  &  Landmark  and  39  other  dailies,  said  op¬ 
erating  cash  flow  rose  21%  to  $4.9  million. 

Higher  earnings  reflected  continued  cost  controls  and 
a  small  improvement  in  advertising,  chairman  and  CEO 
Roy  Park  said. 

He  expected  quarterly  net  earnings  would  not  show 
similar  gains  later  this  year. 

Pulitzer  Publishing 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  reported  first-quarter  net  in¬ 
come  of  $1.6  million,  or  150  a  share,  compared  with  a 
net  loss  of  $726,000,  or  70  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  crept  forward  1.3%  to  $92.5  million.  Oper¬ 
ating  cash  flow  rose  56.1%  to  $9.6  million. 

The  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  said  higher 
net  profits  stemmed  mainly  from  lower  costs.  Operating 
profits  increased  in  publishing  and  broadcasting. 

Publishing  revenues  inched  marginally  higher — ad 
revenues  down,  circulation  up — to  $67.9  million,  and 
broadcasting  revenues  rose  2.3%  to  $24.6  million. 

Ad  linage  at  the  Post-Dispatch  was  off  2%. 

First-quarter  1992  expenses  dropped  5.5%.  Publish¬ 
ing  expenses  dropped  6.5%,  including  $733,000  in  staff 
reduction  costs,  and  broadcasting  expenses  dipped  2.9%. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  reported  that  first-quarter  net  earn¬ 
ings  surged  57%  from  a  year  ago  to  $36.6  million. 

The  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Newsday  and 
the  Baltimore  Sun  reported  per-share  net  earnings  rose 
to  280,  from  180  in  first-quarter  1991. 

Revenues  for  the  period  rose  to  $867.8  million,  from 
$854.5  million  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  income  soared  to  $80  million,  from  $47.8 
million  a  year  earlier,  mainly  because  of  lower  expenses. 

Net  earnings  gained  20  a  share  from  the  settlement  of 
a  lawsuit  over  a  plane  crash  into  a  Dallas  broadcast  tower. 

Newspapers  generated  3%  fewer  revenues,  or  $464.8 
million,  but  boosted  operating  profits  91.9%  to  $28.5 
million,  compared  with  year-earlier  figures. 

Full-run  newspaper  ad  linage  was  off  at  all  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  papers,  led  by  the  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call's 
14.8%  drop  and  Newsday' s  13.8%  drop. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  posted  lower  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  because  of  circulation  cutbacks,  a  new 
sales  tax,  and  lower  reader  interest  compared  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  period. 

Cable  and  broadcast  television  and  book  and  maga¬ 
zine  publishing  all  posted  revenue  gains. 

The  results  exceeded  company  expectations,  said  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  Robert  F.  Erburu,  but  weak  economies  in 
New  Y ork  and  Southern  California  left  the  company  “cau¬ 
tious”  on  future  earnings. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

The  W ashington  Post  Co.  reported  net  income  of  $  1 9.7 
million,  or  $1.66  a  share,  for  the  first  quarter  of  1992, 
compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $35.4  million,  or  $2.98  a 
share,  in  first-quarter  1991,  when  it  posted  a  non-recur¬ 
ring  after-tax  charge  of  $47.9  million,  or  $4.04  a  share, 
to  account  for  retirement  benefits. 

Revenue  increased  4% — 2%  at  the  Washington  Post — 
to  $329.1  million. 

Operating  income  for  the  period  jumped  90%  to  $  1 9.9 
million  as  advertising  showed  slight  improvement  and 
newsprint  costs  declined. 

Post  ad  linage  slipped  2.8%  and  circulation  was  flat. 

Revenues  rose  9%  at  Newsweek  magazine,  2%  in  broad¬ 


casting,  and  8%  in  cable  television. 

Equity  in  earnings  of  affiliates  posted  a  $4.8  million 
loss,  eight  times  the  year-earlier  figure,  because  of  lower 
earnings  in  newsprint  manufacturing. 

New  business  service 

Reuters  has  introduced  a  new  business  news  service 
targeted  at  corporate  users  and  delivered  on  personal 
computer. 

Reuters  Corporate  World  News  provides  about  1,000 
stories  a  day  from  35  nations  and  68  stock  exchanges.  It 
covers  predominantly  business,  economic,  corporate  and 
financial  market  news  from  Reuters’  22  North  American 
and  1 17  international  bureaus. 

The  service  is  available  on  several  software  packages 
and  costs  about  as  much  as  a  financial  daily,  Reuters  says. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Looking  for  trouble 

Orlando  Sentinel  undertakes  investigation  to  determine 
scope  and  source  of  groundwater  contamination 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  reported  67  million  gallons  of 
groundwater  sitting  under  a  portion 
of  northern  downtown  Orlando  is  con¬ 
taminated  with  trichloroethylene. 

Among  the  affected  area’s  com¬ 
mercial  property  owners,  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  is  taking  a  closer  look  at  the 
problem. 

Once  a  common  industrial  solvent, 
TCE  can  be  poisonous  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  probable  human  carcinogen 
(See  sidebar,  P.  34.) 

The  contamination  came  to  light  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ago  when 
a  study  was  conducted  for  an  exter¬ 
minating  company  under  a  state- 
funded  program  for  petroleum 
cleanup,  according  to  Brett  LeRoux, 
an  engineer  with  the  Florida  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Environmental  Regulation. 

LeRoux  said  a  subsequent  study  of 
the  TCE  problem  was  made  for  his 
agency  by  a  Westinghouse  subsidiary. 
The  DER,  he  said,  is  “overseeing 
what’s  going  on”  and  is  “actively  in¬ 


volved  in  the  area.”  However,  he 
added  that  “the  Sentinel  is  undertak¬ 
ing  an  investigation  on  their  own. 
They’re  not  under  any  particular  le¬ 
gal  constraints  to  do  so.” 

Sentinel  operations  vice  president 
W.  Scott  Sherman  told  E&P  that  the 
area  of  concern  encompasses  10 
blocks.  The  matter  began,  he  said, 
when  a  neighbor’s  leaky  oil  tank  re¬ 
quired  site  testing  that  found  “higher- 
than-allowable  levels  of  .  .  .  TCE.” 
He  said  that  the  Westinghouse  sub¬ 
sidiary  had  turned  up  “a  major  TCE 
problem.” 

“The  Sentinel  was  not  real  thrilled 
with  the  study.  There  were  parts  of  it 
that  we  didn’t  agree  with,”  said  Sher¬ 
man,  citing  the  testing  methodology 
and  the  way  conclusions  were  drawn. 


Along  with  area  landowners,  the 
Sentinel  went  back  to  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  proposal  to  conduct 
“a  thorough  study,  and  not  depend  on 
the  study  that  was  done  off  the  back 
of  a  pickup  truck,”  said  Sherman,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  techniques  of 
field  and  laboratory  analysis. 

“Westinghouse  did  everything  us¬ 
ing  field  —  in  other  words,  they 
would  take  a  sample,  and  then  in  the 
back  of  a  pickup  truck  they  would  test 
it  .  .  .  reporting  those  results  utilizing 
the  same  standards  that  one  would  nor¬ 
mally  use  for  something  done  in  a  lab¬ 
oratory  under  controlled  conditions.” 

Sherman  said  he  recognized  the 
usefulness  of  field  techniques  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  represented 
for  what  they  are. 

“Fortunately,”  he  said,  “the  state 
said  that  they’re  going  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  field  report  that  simply  says  there 
needs  to  be  a  more  in-depth  report 
done  using  laboratory  standards. 
That’s  what  we’re  putting  together 
now.” 


According  to  local  attorney  Bill 
Pence,  who  represents  a  few  other  af¬ 
fected  property  owners,  the  state  con¬ 
siders  the  Westinghouse  data  valid 
“as  a  screening  tool,”  a  qualitative 
rather  than  quantitative  measure. 

TCE  has  a  long  history  of  use  in 
degreasing  metals,  fumigation,  dry 
cleaning,  and  other  applications. 

Working  with  a  local  engineer,  the 
Sentinel  is  in  the  first  phase  of  its 
study,  examining  the  history  of  the 
northern  downtown  area  to  determine 
where  the  solvent  most  likely  was 
used.  The  initial  report,  said  Sherman, 
is  expected  later  in  spring. 

Though  Sherman  specified  no  date 
of  completion.  Pence  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  that  he  expected  to 
have  the  Sentinel’s  reports  on  site  his¬ 


tory  and  on  its  own  possible  earlier 
use  of  TCE  by  the  end  of  April. 

Work  toward  those  reports,  which 
also  go  to  the  state,  “is  proceeding  a 
little  slower  than  we  were  initially 
told,”  he  said,  noting  his  clients’ 
growing  impatience  and  their  doubt 
about  “how  committed  the  Sentinel 
is  to  identifying  the  source  of  the 
problem  and  doing  something  about 
it.”  The  reports  had  not  arrived  by 
early  May. 

Sherman  said  that,  based  on  find¬ 
ings  of  probable  TCE  “hot  spots,”  the 
newspaper  company,  some  other  area 
landowners,  and  the  state  “will  de¬ 
velop  a  drilling  pattern”  for  test  wells . 
Samples  taken  from  those  wells  will 
be  analyzed  for  the  contaminant  and 
used  to  help  locate  any  probable 
source  or  sources. 

Some  landowners  who  wished  to 
participate  in  the  investigation  sought 
to  have  their  own  representative  mon¬ 
itor  the  work. 

“We  want  to  cooperate  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  findings  cannot  be 
disputed,”  Pence  told  the  Orlando 
Business  Journal,  earlier  this  year. 

While  the  Sentinel  sought  its 
neighbors’  participation,  the  group 
represented  by  Pence  wanted  the 
newspaper  to  determine  if  it  were  the 
source  of  TCE  before  it  began  sink¬ 
ing  test  wells  on  others’  properties. 
To  avoid  later  questioning  of  test 
data.  Pence  told  the  Journal  that  the 
property  owners  also  want  their  own 
consultant  to  contribute  to  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  planning,  observe  drilling  on 
Sentinel  property,  and  be  given  sam¬ 
ples  from  its  test  wells. 

Sherman  said  Sentinel  manage¬ 
ment  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  have 
its  neighbors  represented  in  the  study, 
but  he  added  that  it  must  be  one  per¬ 
son  representing  all  the  20  or  so  other 
landowners. 

By  mid- April  the  others  had  yet  to 
unify  on  the  matter. 

“We  think  .  .  .  we’ll  probably  ask 
the  state  of  Florida  to  be  the  second 
party,”  he  said,  adding  later  that  “it 
seems  like  a  reasonable  answer  if  they 
can’t  come  up  with  some  sort  of 
agreement  among  themselves.”  He 
contends  that  throughout  the  study 
(See  TROUBLE  on  page  34) 


“We  are  a  very  environmentally  conscious  newspa¬ 
per,”  Sherman  continued ....  “The  only  waste  that 
leaves  [that]  building  is  sanitary  waste.  Everything 
else  is  recycled,  reused,  or  containerized  for  disposal 
according  to  environmental  guidelines.” 
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Trouble 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

“the  state  would  do  its  own  testing  to 
back  up  our  testing.” 

Pence  said  he  could  not  speak  for 
anyone  but  his  clients,  but  added  that 
some  other  property  owners  ques¬ 
tioned  why  they  should  pay  for  an  at¬ 
torney  and  consultant  if  they  can  ben¬ 
efit  from  his  clients’  willingness  to 
do  so. 

“They’re  not  doing  it  because 
there’s  some  disagreement  among  the 
property  owners.  It’s  more  of  a  fi¬ 
nancial  thing,”  he  told  E&P. 

He  said  that  in  talks  with  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  attorney  the  proposal  to  make 
the  state  a  partner  “has  never  been 
raised.”  He  said  he  was  unsure  what 
the  Sentinel  meant,  noting  that,  with 
the  state  already  “very  much  in¬ 
volved”  and  responsible  for  environ¬ 
mental  enforcement,  “we  don’t  need 
to  appoint  the  state  for  the  citizens.” 

Though  he  approves  of  the  state 
government’s  involvement.  Pence 
said  his  clients  “will  be  actively  in¬ 
volved.”  If  his  clients  believe  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  study’s  purpose  “is  to  throw  up 
a  lot  of  red  herrings,”  said  the  lawyer, 
they  may  become  “a  little  more  ac¬ 
tive  in  their  own  investigation.” 

Pence  worried  about  the  three  or 
four  dozen  potential  sources  he  said 
the  Sentinel  lawyer  told  him  the  study 
would  identify.  He  said  the  number 


suggests  “they  are  taking  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  potential  tenant  in  the  area  and 
saying  that  TCE  is  a  cleaning  solvent 
.  .  .  they  could  have  used.” 

He  argues  that  possible  down¬ 
stream  properties  should  not  be 
among  that  number  because  TCE  is 
heavier  than  water.  “It’ s  unlikely  that 
these  down-gradient  users  are  going 
to  be  the  source  of  up-gradient  con¬ 
tamination.”  said  Pence. 

He  called  the  listing  of  four  dozen 
sources  in  a  two-block  area  an  “enor¬ 
mous  number  of  users,  unless  they  are 
going  outside  of  the  direct  influence 
of  the  [contamination]  plume.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  10-block  area  is  “ulti¬ 
mately  impacted,  but  it  is  within  a 
two-block  corridor.” 

The  Sentinel  cannot  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  used  TCE  in  earlier  years, 
when  looser  environmental  regula¬ 
tion  required  no  record  keeping  on 
use  or  disposal.  Sherman  conceded 
that  “this  stuff  was  so  prevalent  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
deny  that  we  used  it.” 

A  month  ago,  Sherman  said  the 
newspaper  was  about  halfway  into  its 
study  of  whether  it  had  used  TCE  and, 
if  so,  how  it  disposed  of  it.  He  said 
that,  until  that  phase  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  is  completed,  he  could  make 
no  comment  other  than  that  “in  all 
probability  we  used  it.  Where  and  how 
much  is  the  question  —  and  then, 
most  importantly,  what  did  we  do  with 
it  once  we  were  through  with  it?” 

The  newspaper  made  no  secret  of 


the  contamination  under  its  plant.  In¬ 
deed,  similar  matters  recently  occu¬ 
pied  considerable  space  in  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  which  ran  a  series  of  stories  that 
investigated  groundwater  contami¬ 
nation  throughout  the  state  by  mili¬ 
tary  installations. 

According  to  Sherman,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  itself  broke  the  Orlando  TCE 
contamination  story. 

News  and  operations  worked  to¬ 
gether  closely  to  produce  the  paper, 
he  said.  “But  when  it  comes  to  issues 
like  this,”  he  noted,  the  departments 
deal  with  each  other  as  if  they  were 
entirely  separate  organizations. 

He  said  Sentinel  Communications 
Co.’s  good  relations  with  the  media 
include  its  own  news  staff. 

“But  they  don’t  pull  any  punches 
with  us,”  he  added.  “I’m  aformer  ed¬ 
itor  myself,  and  I  don’t  think  I’d  have 
it  any  other  way.” 

“We  are  a  very  environmentally 
conscious  newspaper,”  Sherman  con¬ 
tinued,  pointing  to  the  Sentinel  ’  s  ne  w 
Regional  Production  Center  for  Lake 
County  as  a  model  of  environmental 
sensitivity.  “The  only  waste  that 
leaves  [that]  building  is  sanitary 
waste.  Everything  else  is  recycled, 
reused,  or  containerized  for  disposal 
according  to  environmental  guide¬ 
lines.” 

Erected  in  1990,  the  Lake  County 
production  center  is  33  miles  from 
downtown,  on  a  tract  of  land  that  the 
government  subsequently  declared 
an  environmentally  protected  area. 


Newspapers  and  environmental  contamination 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Like  other  industries,  newspaper 
companies  can  find  themselves  con¬ 
tributors  to  pollution  on  their  own 
properties  and  to  contamination  of 
sites  sometimes  quite  far  from  home 
when  waste  haulers  transport  materi¬ 
als  for  disposal. 

Even  small  quantities  of  wastes 
dumped  before  the  era  of  strict  regu¬ 
lation  of  content  and  disposal  method 
can  make  a  company  a  “potentially 
responsible  party”  to  a  Superfund 
cleanup  site  under  federal  law. 

Last  November  the  Gannett  Co.’s 
Environmental  Report  noted  that  14 
of  its  daily  newspapers  “have  been 
involved  to  some  degree  at  [Super¬ 
fund]  sites  designated  by  the  U.S.  En¬ 
vironmental  Protetion  Agency.” 

It  pointed  out  that  most  had  law¬ 
fully  disposed  of  small  amounts  of 
ink  and  solvent,  and  that  in  some  cases 
the  operations  “paid  an  allocated 
share  of  current  and  estimated  future 


cleanup  costs.” 

The  report  also  noted  that,  through¬ 
out  the  i980s,  Gannett  “purchased 
properties  that  had  been  contaminated 
by  previous  owners,”  yet  another  reg¬ 
ulatory  peril  for  relocating  or  ex¬ 
panding  operations.  Gannett  said  re¬ 
medial  action  was  completed  at  some 
sites  and  is  ongoing  at  others. 

McDel  Consulting,  Berlin,  Conn., 
recently  listed  15  newspapers  as  po¬ 
tentially  responsible  parties  at  Su¬ 
perfund  sites  nationwide,  only  one  of 
which  is  a  Gannett  operation.  In  no 
case  was  a  newspaper’s  property  it¬ 
self  one  of  the  sites. 

Though  not  necessarily  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  that  in  Orlando  (see  story, 
P.  32),  sites  across  the  United  States 
where  groundwater  is  contaminated 
with  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  num¬ 
ber  in  the  thousands,  according  to 
Richard  Lewis  of  Groundwater  Tech¬ 
nology  Inc. 

The  senior  vice  president  and  prin¬ 
cipal  hydrogeologist  at  the  Norwood, 


Mass.,  environmental  cleanup  and 
consulting  firm  could  recall  but  one 
other  similarly  contaminated  site 
where  a  newspaper  company  is  among 
the  property  owners. 

In  the  summer  of  1 990,  the  Wichita 
Eagle  was  listed  among  more  than 
500  possible  contributors  to  the 
Gilbert-Mosley  site  in  downtown  Wi¬ 
chita,  where  the  groundwater  was 
contaminated  by  chlorinated  solvent. 
In  the  end,  said  Eagle  production  di¬ 
rector  Kevin  Desmond,  “We  were 
never  named  a  responsible  party”  by 
the  city. 

Several  firms,  including  Coleman,  a 
longtime  Wichita  business  known  for 
its  camp  stoves  and  lanterns,  were 
viewed  as  likely  contributors.  Desmond 
explained  that  the  city  and  Sedgwick 
County  arranged  an  “incremental 
property  tax”  on  the  companies  listed 
as  responsible  parties.  Resulting  ex¬ 
tra  revenues,  along  with  proceeds 
from  a  settlement  with  Coleman,  have 
been  applied  toward  the  cleanup. 
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“Basically  what  they  figured  was 
a  $20  million  cleanup,”  he  said. 

Desmond  pointed  out  that  the  local 
governments’  initiative  managed  to 
keep  the  site  off  the  federal  Superfund 
list.  It  would  have  been  the  city’s 
fourth  such  site,  according  to  an  Au¬ 
gust  1990  story  in  the  Eagle.  The 
Kansas  Department  of  Health  and  En¬ 
vironment  is  managing  the  cleanup. 

“We  hired  an  environmental  guy 
after  all  this  mess,”  Desmond  re¬ 
marked.  The  employee,  he  said,  ac¬ 
tually  divides  his  time  between  co¬ 
ordinating  environmental  concerns 
and  security,  which  involves  com¬ 
pliance  with  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  regulations. 

Though  the  Eagle  was  not  found  li¬ 
able  for  the  contamination,  “it  prob¬ 
ably  opened  our  minds  to  the  poten¬ 
tial,”  said  Desmond,  citing  new, 
stricter  regulations.  Monitoring  and 
recording  compliance  had  been  part 
of  his  duties,  but  it  grew  into  a  job  all 
its  own. 

It  is  also  as  much  a  response  to  the 
parent  company’s  concerns  that  its 
papers  properly  manage  everything 
from  worker  safety  to  materials  re¬ 
cycling,  said  Desmond,  who  noted 
that  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  has  hired  a 
manager  for  environmental  affairs. 

Trichloroethylene  (TCE),  the  con¬ 
taminant  found  under  part  of  Orlando, 
is  a  solvent  once  in  widespread  use 
as  a  metal  degreaser,  among  other  ap¬ 
plications. 

Referring  to  a  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  summary,  David 
Waldo,  chief  of  public  water  supply 
at  the  Kansas  Department  of  Health 
and  Environment,  noted  that  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  ingested  or  the 
nature  and  degree  of  exposure,  TCE 
can  cause  vomiting,  abdominal  pain, 
and  unconsciousness,  can  result  in 
liver  damage,  and  is  considered  a 
probable  human  carcinogen. 

According  to  EPA  environmental 
health  scientist  Vasu  Kiralu,  the  fed¬ 
eral  agency  now  has  TCE  under  a  pe¬ 
riodic  review,  with  a  “carcinogenic¬ 
ity  assessment  being  done  on  it.” 

New  York  City  toxicologist  Dr. 
Robert  Hoffman  told  E&P  that  the 
risk  of  low-level,  long-term  exposure 
is  real  but  cannot  be  exactly  mea¬ 
sured.  He  pointed  out  that  no  one 
would  drink  water  containing  TCE 
levels  capable  of  acute  poisoning  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  foul  odor  and  taste.  Also, 
he  stressed  that,  although  boiling  re¬ 
moves  the  offending  compound  from 
water,  virtually  all  TCE  vapor  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  when  inhaled,  so  contaminated 
water  should  not  be  boiled  indoors. 

Hoffman  noted  that  all  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  have  similar  toxicity. 
Added  to  the  EPA’ s  list  of  symptoms, 
Hoffman  said  TCE  in  large  doses  can 


cause  respiratory  and  central  nervous 
system  depression  and  cardiac  arhyth- 
mia,  symptoms  typical  of  acute  poi¬ 
soning  in  some  accidental  occupa¬ 
tional  exposures. 

The  toxicologist  said  effects  of 
chronic  exposure  to  much  lower  lev¬ 
els  are  more  difficult  to  identify  and 
study.  He  noted,  however,  that  a  com¬ 
mon  condition  resulting  from  long¬ 
term  exposure  among  workers  is 
chronic  brain  disorder,  often  evident 
in  measurably  diminished  intelligence. 

OSHA  standards  for  allowable  ex¬ 
posure  are  very  conservative,  typi¬ 
cally  orders  of  magnitude  below 


demonstrated  levels  of  toxicity,  said 
Hoffman.  Over  the  course  of  a  40- 
hour  workweek,  he  said,  OSHA 
would  accept  exposure  to  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  50  parts  per  million,  while 
for  short-term  exposures  of  an  hour 
or  less  concentrations  may  be  as  much 
as  200  parts  per  million. 

Ironically,  the  chemical  was  once 
listed  as  an  inhalent  analgesic  and 
anaesthetic.  Hoffman  said  that,  al¬ 
though  such  properties  characterize 
all  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  the  risk 


Thomson  Newspapers’  Globe  and 
Mail,  Toronto,  purchased  Bellatrix 
Systems  Inc.’s  Single-Trak  data  ac¬ 
quisition  and  management  system  for 
single-copy  sales. 

The  order  included  500  electronic 
totalizers  for  use  this  spring  in  the 
Toronto  area,  where  they  will  record 
time  of  service  and  sale  information. 

The  units  accept  various  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Canadian  currency,  in¬ 
cluding  the  $1  loon  coin.  Single- 
Trak’s  PC-based  software  will  enable 
the  circulation  department  to  track 
newsrack  and  store  sales  activity. 
Two  Thomson  papers  in  the  U.S.  are 
already  using  Single-Trak. 

Among  the  largest  Single-Trak 
users,  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency  is  employing  the  automated 
single-copy  management  city-wide 
and  throughout  its  four  sales  regions, 
where  draw  changes  are  regularly 
made  based  on  data  delivered  by  the 
system. 

According  to  SENA,  the  regional 
offices  have  seen  the  system’s  great- 


of  cardiac  arhythmia  now  prevents 
their  use. 

Groundwater  Technology’s  Lewis 
said  TCE  can  be  removed  from 
groundwater,  and  that  his  company 
has  cleaned  up  such  sites.  “By  pump¬ 
ing  the  [contaminated]  water  you  can 
stop  the  movement  of  the  water  .  . . 
and  treat  it,”  he  said. 

Remediation,  he  continued,  is  a 
lengthy  process  requiring  from  a  few 
years  to  1 0  or  20  years  to  complete,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

Among  new  techniques  to  speed 
the  process,  Lewis  said  that  bubbling 
air  through  the  groundwater  frees  the 


Even  small  quantities  of  wastes  dumped  before  the 
era  of  strict  regulation  of  content  and  disposal  method 
can  make  a  company  a  “potentially  responsible  party” 
to  a  Superfund  cleanup  site  under  federal  law. 


Thomson  flagship  to  use  Single-Trak 
San  Francisco  papers  expand  system 


contaminant.  The  air  is  then  collected 
and  the  contaminant  removed.  The 
method  is  usually  performed  in  com¬ 
bination  with  pumping,  he  added. 

He  also  noted  that  some  re¬ 
searchers  are  investigating  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  employing  biological 
agents  that  degrade  chemicals  such 
as  TCE.  Furthermore,  samples  from 
contaminated  areas  contained  daugh¬ 
ter  compounds,  evidence  of  the  spon¬ 
taneous  degradation  of  such  contam¬ 
inants. 


est  impact  on  draws  and  returns,  with¬ 
out  affecting  overall  sales.  For  racks 
only,  SFNA  said  it  saw  returns  drop 
by  as  much  as  49%  regionally  and  by 
more  than  16%  in  the  city. 

Besides  lower  returns,  it  reported 
maintaining  daily  run  lists  and  draws 
created  “a  much  more  organized  op¬ 
eration.”  The  agency  for  the  JOA  pa¬ 
pers  is  expanding  from  the  manual  to 
the  electronic  “wand”  version  of  Sin¬ 
gle-Trak  at  another  800  regional  racks. 
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1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Call-m 

ROP  Local 

49  781 

59.840 

516 

Preprint  Local 

19.264 

52.847 

15.686 

44  583 

ROP  National 

2.976 

4  642 

Preprint  National 

900 

661 

Financial 

.1.235 

48 

1.632 

55 

Classilied 

57314 

65.760 

Total . 

..  130,570 

53.795 

147.560 

45,815 

Call-S 

ROP  Local 

23.981 

6.818 

34.089 

4.386 

Preprint  Local 

24.040 

55.204 

23.273 

48.868 

ROP  National 

5.379 

400 

6.243 

Preprint  National  .  , 

12.298 

12.282 

468 

Financial 

1.511 

115 

1,902 

Classified 

25  995 

26.468 

Total . 

...  93.204 

62.537 

104,257 

53,722 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  223.774 

116.332 

251,817 

99,537 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  601.027 

266.602 

646,156 

209,078 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Record-m 

ROP  Local 

54,015 

3,076 

58,124 

5.553 

Preprint  Local 

1.760 

9.384 

1.686 

5,990 

ROP  National . 

10,673 

54 

12,439 

67 

Preprint  National  . 

889 

Financial  . 

2.238 

94 

2.514 

511 

Classified . 

43.615 

42,230 

Total . 

112,301 

12,608 

116,993 

13,010 

Record-S 

ROP  Local . 

36,231 

3,190 

35,511 

7,235 

Preprint  Local 

16,504 

75,462 

14.731 

64.600 

ROP  NSional . 

8.531 

120 

8.788 

140 

Preprint  National  . 

13,216 

68 

12,420 

Financial 

2,986 

55 

3,207 

397 

Classified . 

37.141 

34,557 

Total . 

114,609 

78,895 

109,214 

72,372 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

226,910 

91,503 

226,207 

85,382 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

614.104 

211,124 

617,620 

190,872 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Globe-m 

ROP  Local  44  286  50.171  242 

Pteptinl  Local .  9.864  7.414 

ROP  National  11.421  14.067  1.079 

Financial .  3.053  136  2.986  109 

Classilied  64.955  64.499 

Total .  123,715  10.000  131,723  8.844 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL  PART  FULL 

PART 

RUN  RUN  RUN 

RUN 

Globe-S 

ROP  Local . 

32.552  12.186  31.869 

11,150 

Preprint  Local 

25.740  50.642  27.277 

28.065 

ROP  National . 

18.561  921  17.939 

821 

Preprint  National . 

14,420 

13,716 

Financial 

4.027  919  2,251 

1,618 

Classified 

92.548  565  85,770 

256 

Total . 

187,848  65,233  178,822 

41,910 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

311,563  75,233  310,545 

50,754 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

828,217  157,927  821,034 

118,928 

Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

24,769 

27.752 

Preprint  Local . 

1,056 

ROP  National . 

4.569 

5.666 

Financial . 

988 

1,803 

Classilied . 

64.327 

66.620 

Total . 

94.653 

101,841 

1,056 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

4.557 

5,509 

Preprint  Local . 

880  38.892  641 

40,539 

ROP  National . 

5,982 

6,465 

Preprint  National . 

7,712  105 

8,561 

Financial . 

185  1,540  274 

Classilied . 

19,088 

19,176 

Total . 

30,692  48,144  32,170 

49,100 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

125,345  48,144  134,011 

49,100 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

353,037  107,474  361,435 

114,923 

CINCINNATI, 

OHIO 

Enquirer-m 

ROP  Local . 

41,600 

43,623 

Preprinl  Local 

17,720 

1.884 

14.403 

4,552 

ROP  National . 

7,898 

5,849 

Preprint  National . 

86 

Financial . 

2,746 

2,843 

Classilied . 

74,799 

7,569 

76,210 

6,106 

Total . 

..  144,763 

9,539 

142,928 

10,658 

Post-e 

ROP  Local . 

28.856 

27.340 

502 

Preprint  Local . 

23,650 

7,476 

24.421 

4,845 

ROP  National . 

5,886 

3.771 

Financial . 

1,236 

1,294 

Classilied . 

30,863 

31,151 

Total  . 

90,491 

7,476 

87,977 

5,347 

Enquirer-S 

ROP  Local . 

30,740 

31,971 

Preprint  Local . 

47.864 

2.506 

50,476 

6,294 

ROP  National . 

7,102 

7,682 

Preprinl  National . 

15,396 

2,420 

13.454 

937 

Financial . 

1,363 

2,089 

Classilied . 

42,872 

39,539 

Total . 

...  145,337 

4,926 

145,211 

7,231 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  380,591 

21,941 

376,116 

23,236 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  1,015,891 

56,536 

979,212 

61,028 

DALLAS, 

TEXAS 

Morning  News-m 
ROP  Local . 

91,431 

11,073 

98,661 

10,199 

Preprint  Local . 

25,114 

35,725 

26.840 

17,381 

ROP  National . 

9,685 

1,402 

12,174 

931 

Preprint  National . 

970 

933 

Financial . 

4,133 

215 

2,619 

311 

Classilied . 

188.281 

1,512 

184,486 

2,997 

Total . 

.  318,644 

50,897 

324,780 

32,752 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

45,638 

1,168 

48.464 

1,727 

Preprint  Local . 

50,550 

14.864 

45,808 

12,505 

ROP  National . 

11,409 

605 

13,317 

1,517 

Preprint  National . 

14,650 

258 

13,360 

Financial . 

6,705 

5.289 

Classified . 

105,725 

529 

93,544 

505 

Total . 

..  234.677 

17,424 

219,782 

16,254 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

,.  553,321 

68,321 

544,562 

49,006 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  1,485,818 

163,849  1,408,617 

125,924 

FREMONT,  CALIF. 


Argus-m 

ROP  Local .  38.753  37.149 

Preprint  Local .  44.774 

ROP  National .  11.810  12.265 

Financial .  1.568  1.730 

Classilied .  68.284  75.587 

Total .  165,189  126,731 


1992 

1991 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Argus-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,862 

12,688 

Preprint  Local . 

56,936 

ROP  National . 

5.743 

4,742 

Preprint  National . 

11,900 

Financial 

187 

121 

Classified 

32.666 

31,181 

Total  . 

122,294 

48,732 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

287,483 

175,463 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

770,652 

491,294 

GREENWICH, 

,  CONN. 

Time-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

14,981 

17,957 

Preprinl  Local . 

18,481 

11,195 

ROP  National . 

4.091 

5,170 

Financial . 

2,618 

1,611 

Classilied . 

27,609 

24,471 

Total  . 

49.299 

67,690 

11,195 

Time-S 

ROP  Local . 

9.948 

10,319 

Preprint  Local . 

17,163 

8,308 

ROP  National . 

5,030 

6,847 

Preprinl  National . 

11,341 

Financial . . 

1,216 

1,034 

Classilied . 

13.178 

12,650 

Total  . 

29,372 

59,354 

8,308 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  78,671 

127,044 

19,503 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  212,007 

316,573 

52,934 

HARTFORD  CONN. 

Courant-m 

ROP  Local . . 

30,853 

20,920 

34,009 

18,849 

Preprint  Local . 

24,240 

629 

27,092 

ROP  National . 

15,872 

6,588 

17,473 

3,046 

Preprint  National . 

1,106 

Financial . 

2,002 

2,167 

2,184 

1,717 

Classilied . 

31,888 

383 

34,026 

1,087 

Total  . 

,.  80,615 

54,298 

88,321 

52,897 

Courant-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,312 

5,285 

18,018 

4,170 

Preprint  Local . 

5,356 

143,630 

5,440 

142,681 

ROP  National . 

8,580 

1,159 

9,712 

542 

Preprint  National . 

12.742 

3,642 

13,854 

994 

Financial . 

718 

933 

1,661 

441 

Classilied . 

27.458 

84 

25,035 

Total  . 

71,166 

154,733 

73,720 

148,828 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

151,781 

209,031 

162,041 

201,725 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

417,763 

522,308 

448,296 

472,911 

HAYWARD, 

CALIF. 

Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,026 

26,670 

Preprint  Local . 

46,754 

ROP  National . 

11,846 

11.840 

Preprint  National . 

258 

Financial . 

1,308 

1,712 

Classified . . 

68,540 

69,760 

Total  . 

...  160,732 

109,982 

Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,972 

6,187 

Preprint  Local . 

45,932 

ROP  National . 

5,647 

3,496 

Preprint  National . 

6,912 

Financial . 

139 

Classilied . 

32,963 

25,002 

Total . 

...  103,565 

34,685 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  264,297 

144,667 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  724,740 

430,789 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y 

Newsday-m 

ROP  Local . 

25,266 

38,176 

31,003 

43,179 

Preprint  Local . 

12,204 

11,366 

ROP  National . 

7,640 

13,398 

8,398 

16,531 

Financial . 

5,604 

1,834 

4,823 

2,726 

Classilied... 

26,117 

56,616 

25,084 

67,226 

Total . 

....  64,627 

122,228 

69,308 

141,028 

Newsday-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,641 

18,730 

14,284 

26,195 

Preprint  Local . 

107,158 

15,673 

80,435 

ROP  National . 

7,805 

2,130 

9,634 

5,629 

Preprint  National . 

13,764 

10,194 

Financial . 

469 

377 

420 

980 

Classified... 

8,322 

21,362 

9,028 

19,853 

Total . 

....  26,237 

163,521 

59,233 

133,092 

GRAND  TOTAL...  90,864 

285,749 

128,541 

274,120 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  265,180 

724,197 

359,653 

755,395 
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1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

L.A./LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press-Telegram-m 

ROP  Local . 

36,551 

8,053 

35,819 

11,172 

Preprint  Local . 

8.232 

25,006 

6,887 

18,766 

ROP  National 

4,505 

329 

6,288 

234 

Preprint  National . 

548 

86 

858 

549 

Financial . 

1,544 

478 

1.761 

331 

Classilied . 

60,469 

2,236 

60,230 

Total . 

111,849 

36.188 

111,843 

31,052 

Press-Telegram-S 

ROP  Local.  .. 

13,399 

5 

14,054 

11 

Preprint  Local . 

39,772 

5.916 

32,943 

3,694 

ROP  National 

5,403 

751 

5,961 

438 

Preprint  National . 

12,212 

12,233 

Financial . 

310 

348 

Classitied . 

16,547 

14,431 

Total . 

87,643 

6,672 

79,970 

4,143 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

199.492 

42.860 

191,813 

35,195 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

547,773 

116,577 

538,356 

95,067 

1992 

1991 

FULL  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Independent  Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

34,228 

25,708 

Preprint  Local . 

660 

ROP  National . 

2,872 

3,689 

Financial. 

2,443 

2,271 

Classified 

40,612 

42,208 

Total  . 

80,815 

73,876 

Independent  Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,722 

10,941 

Preprint  Local . 

755 

ROP  National . 

4,808 

4,858 

Preprint  National . 

686 

Financial . 

384 

477 

Classilied . 

23,516 

22,215 

Total . 

38,430 

39,932 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

119,245 

113,808 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

327,938 

302,551 

1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

OAKLAND, 

CALIF. 

Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

18.662 

2,675 

18,222 

2.899 

Preprint  Local . 

9,900 

57,898 

12,456 

66,320 

ROP  National . 

4869 

149 

7,343 

36 

Preprint  National . 

159 

171 

Financial . 

1,422 

562 

1,150 

335 

Classilied . 

28,761 

9 

36,520 

21 

Total  . 

..  63,614 

61,452 

75,691 

69,782 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,974 

9.630 

411 

Preprint  Local . 

880 

56,628 

3.558 

53,536 

ROP  National . 

3.958 

4,638 

1.034 

Preprint  National . 

13,102 

14,131 

Financial . 

646 

254 

89 

Classilied . 

10,771 

12,458 

Total  . 

...  36,331 

56,628 

44,669 

55,070 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  99.945 

118,080 

120,360 

124,852 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  291,907 

308,451 

331,446 

322,399 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Daily  News-m 


ROP  Local . 

52,544 

12,931 

52,105 

15,983 

Preprint  Local . 

22,532 

17,777 

22,811 

18,516 

ROP  National . 

8.563 

518 

13,787 

236 

Preprint  National . 

344 

158 

1.380 

Financial . 

1,710 

468 

1,814 

591 

Classified  .. 

117,187 

6,792 

157,072 

Total . 

202,880 

38,644 

247,589 

36,706 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,476 

7,520 

15,698 

6,197 

Preprint  Local . 

28,900 

15,380 

28,496 

11,706 

ROP  National . 

7,394 

614 

8,275 

22 

Preprint  National . 

10.922 

330 

10,793 

614 

Financial... 

195 

633 

493 

378 

Classilied... 

55,691 

1,773 

62,013 

Total  . 

117,578 

26,250 

125,768 

18,917 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

320,458 

64,894 

373,357 

55,623 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

918,494 

166,871 

996,779 

154,561 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

131,126 

56.083 

128.838 

71,690 

Preprint  Local 

3,740 

65,648 

11,602 

62.507 

ROP  National . 

18,924 

5,301 

25,583 

7,517 

Preprint  National . 

344 

903 

680 

607 

Financial... 

4,896 

3,245 

5,644 

4,018 

Classified 

83,550 

140,477 

90,881 

143,676 

Total . 

242,580 

271,657 

263,228 

290,015 

Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

52,512 

18,600 

50,191 

19,668 

Preprint  Local . 

18,260 

47,038 

18,881 

34,396 

ROP  National . 

24,215 

2,141 

20,589 

2,451 

Preprint  National . . 

14,448 

43 

13,106 

162 

Financial... 

1,616 

1,105 

1,638 

894 

Classified. 

54,441 

69,810 

57,652 

60,982 

Total . 

.  165,492 

138,737 

162,057 

118,553 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

,  408,072 

410,394 

425,285 

408,568 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  1,151,119  1 

,104,556  1,199,649  1,064,192 

L.A./TORRANCE,  CALIF. 


Breeze-e 


ROP  Local . 

35.766 

39,031 

Preprint  Local . 

30,667 

32,722 

ROP  National . 

4,606 

6,360 

Financial.. 

1,546 

1,090 

Classilied . 

47,826 

51,529 

Total  . 

120,411 

130,732 

Breeze-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,334 

11,622 

Preprint  Local . 

44,842 

37,275 

ROP  National . 

5,020 

5,161 

Preprint  National . 

12,212 

12,078 

Financial. 

197 

424 

Classified 

24,429 

23,250 

Total  . 

97,034 

89,810 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

217,445 

220,542 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

552,606 

590,120 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


NEWARK,  N.J. 

Star-Ledger-m 

ROPLocal . 

59,754 

11.388 

68,582 

9,520 

ROP  National . 

12,667 

369 

13,651 

362 

Financial 

2,786 

881 

4,031 

754 

Classilied . 

82,888 

33,050 

80,538 

18,878 

Total . 

.  158,095 

45,688 

166,802 

29,514 

Star-Ledger-S 

ROP  Local . 

48.987 

3,697 

46,369 

300 

Preprint  Local . 

39,992 

60,398 

45,795 

40,093 

ROP  National . 

13,688 

48 

14,618 

Preprint  National . 

12,958 

578 

13,646 

1,458 

Financial . 

Classified . 

3,766 

74,127 

1 

4,325 

65.908 

Total . 

.  193,518 

64,722 

190,661 

41,851 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  351,613 

110,410 

357,463 

71,365 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  956,385 

257,514 

961,516 

171,267 

NEW  YORK 

,  N.Y. 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

31.005 

19,095 

23,026 

6,109 

ROP  National . 

8,542 

5,218 

6,542 

2,855 

Financial . 

1,014 

945 

86 

63 

Classified . 

12,530 

15,090 

16,498 

753 

Total . 

.  53,091 

40,348 

46,152 

9,780 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,769 

11,433 

7,521 

2.688 

Preprint  Local . 

2,420 

39,688 

700 

4,380 

ROP  National . 

5,038 

2,392 

5,055 

1,970 

Preprint  National . 

8,342 

660 

Financial . 

104 

31 

1 

Classilied . 

3,647 

4,207 

3,106 

74 

Total . 

..  32,320 

58,411 

16,383 

9,112 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

85,411 

98,759 

62,535 

18,892 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  233,015 

245,979 

163,728 

27,567 

Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

26,614 

41,692 

ROP  National . 

17,051 

20,691 

Financial . 

1,721 

2,157 

Classified . 

4,215 

8,629 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

49,601 

73,169 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  144,301 

216,819 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

60,444 

9,501 

57,987 

3,954 

ROP  Nafional . 

21,742 

1,851 

30,102 

1,714 

Financial . 

9,175 

5,463 

8,303 

3,579 

Classilied . 

29,722 

1,250 

35,691 

1,543 

Total . 

...  121,083 

18,065 

132,083 

10,790 

Times-S 


ROP  Lrxal . 

48,911 

33,984 

50,913 

31,967 

Preprint  Lrxal . 

23,964 

2.081 

26,973 

ROP  National . 

37.450 

9,219 

41,812 

7.243 

Preprint  National . 

8,944 

660 

8,561 

1,169 

Financial . 

8,048 

3,404 

4,522 

2,504 

Classilied . 

60,891 

10,217 

62,513 

10,996 

Total  . 

64,244 

81,448 

170,402 

80,852 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

285,327 

99,513 

302,485 

91,642 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

763,580 

240,785 

796,629 

223,059 

Register-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

116,889 

12.078 

123.383 

16,410 

Preprint  Local . 

26,052 

18,318 

25.270 

22,539 

ROP  National . 

14,697 

215 

15.409 

964 

Preprint  National . 

344 

1.574 

857 

Financial . 

3,269 

2,712 

Classitied . 

122,473 

3,773 

143,327 

Total  . 

283,724 

35,958 

310,958 

39,913 

Register-S 

ROP  Local . 

30,667 

43,207 

Preprint  Local . 

45,648 

3,998 

38.770 

2,713 

ROP  National . 

10,635 

11,203 

Preprint  National . 

13,416 

11,659 

Financial . 

643 

511 

Classified . 

56,983 

54,897 

Total  . 

157,992 

3.998 

160,247 

2,713 

GRAND  TOTAL.., 

,  441,716 

39.956 

471,205 

42,626 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

,  1,225,112 

107,414  1,296,376 

127,115 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-m 

ROPLocal . 

16,685 

24,181 

Preprint  Local . 

3.740 

ROP  National . 

4,178 

1,830 

Financial . 

1.083 

852 

Classified . 

27,211 

33,123 

Total  . 

52,897 

59,986 

Star  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,549 

9,527 

Preprint  Local . 

1,099 

ROP  National . 

3,753 

4,369 

Preprint  National . 

686 

Financial . 

192 

237 

Classilied . 

10,789 

10.338 

Total  . 

24,283 

26,256 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

77,180 

86,242 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

222,671 

242,477 

PLEASANTON,  CALIF. 

Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,318 

33.237 

Preprint  Local . 

9,944 

2.700 

ROP  National . 

12.930 

12.739 

Financial . . 

1,113 

1,492 

Classilied . 

68.660 

74.290 

Total  . 

126,965 

124,458 

Herald-S 

ROPLocal . 

12,192 

9,570 

Preprint  Local . 

45,104 

ROP  National . 

5,915 

4.901 

Preprint  National . 

7,944 

Financial . 

281 

348 

Classilied . 

33,594 

32,110 

Total  . 

105,030 

46,929 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

231,995 

171,387 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

563,636 

492,048 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF 

Press-Enterprise-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,772 

55.958 

Preprint  Local . 

6,466 

27,442 

ROP  National . 

4,048 

6,115 

Preprint  National . 

421 

Financial . 

2,523 

2,432 

Classified . 

53,284 

60.973 

Total . 

...  109,093 

153,341 
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1992 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 

1991 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

Press-Enterprise-S 

ROPLool  . 

13,5M 

15.683 

Preprint  Local 

20.158 

24.044 

HOP  National 

5.327 

5.513 

Preprint  National . 

10.432 

12.126 

Financial . 

847 

795 

Classitied  .. 

17.590 

17.436 

Tout . 

67.968 

75,597 

BRAND  TOTAL... 

177,061 

77,744 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

508.267 

552,179 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


Sun-m 

ROP  Local . . 

Preprint  Local . 

38.969 

7,054 

40,012 

ROP  National 

Preprint  National  . 

2.889 

1.204 

5.944 

Financial  . 

1.744 

1.558 

Classified .. 

50.000 

54,406 

Total . 

101.860 

101,920 

Sun-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,576 

16.638 

Preprint  Local 

20.474 

8,671 

ROP  National 

6,279 

5,314 

Preprint  NalionN . 

9.374 

1,029 

Financial.-. 

290 

860 

Classified 

14.710 

18.141 

Total . 

63,703 

50,653 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

165.563 

152,573 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

442.306 

419,271 

SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

Unkm-m 

ROP  Local 

79,467 

82,849 

Preprint  Local . 

14,821 

15,182 

ROP  National . 

7.694 

13,876 

Financial . 

2.923 

3,033 

Classified . 

79,831 

87,758 

Total . 

184,736 

202,698 

Unkm-S 

ROP  Local . 

41.337 

48,749 

Preprint  Local . 

40.028 

37,683 

ROP  National . 

9,732 

12.148 

Preprint  National . 

13.096 

13,018 

Financial . 

1.542 

1,320 

Classified . 

46.920 

43.247 

Total . 

152,655 

156,165 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

337,391 

358,863 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

927,956 

959,801 

SAN  GABRIEL,  CALIF. 

Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

32,219 

6.820 

36,618 

ROP  National 

4,031 

5,824 

Financial.. 

2,156 

841 

Classified 

30.919 

38,342 

Total . 

.  76.145 

81,625 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,498 

11,271 

Preprint  Local . 

220 

3.988 

ROP  National . 

3.850 

4.097 

Financial. 

341 

274 

Classified 

8,555 

9.168 

Total . 

.  20,464 

28,798 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

96,609 

110,423 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,.  277,116 

SANJDSE, 

,  CALIF. 

306,596 

Mercury  News-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

73,345 

68.701 

Preprint  Local . 

40,033 

44.629 

ROP  National . 

14,499 

12.988 

Financial 

4,963 

4,065 

Classified 

138,979 

147.362 

Total . 

..  271,819 

277,745 

Mercury  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,839 

26,758 

Preprint  Local . 

66,956 

65.694 

ROP  National . 

11,437 

12,142 

Preprint  National . 

12,556 

12,925 

Financial 

369 

904 

Classified 

60.285 

57,615 

Total . 

...  179,442 

176,038 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

...  451,261 

453,783 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  1,236,012 

1,234,496 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL  PART 

FULL 

PART 

SAN 

RUN  RUN 

MATED,  CALIF. 

RUN 

RUN 

Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

21.919 

23,420 

Preprint  Local . 

24,090 

25,971 

ROP  National . 

5,381 

7,269 

Preprint  National . 

9.288 

6,172 

Financial 

1,488 

860 

Classified 

30.467 

33,280 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

92,633 

96,972 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

281,816 

223,540 

SANTA  RDSA,  CALIF 

Press  Democrat-m 

ROP  Local . 

35,001 

31,106 

ROP  National . 

2.005 

4,189 

Financial . 

1,391 

1,293 

Classified . 

76,628 

73,090 

Total  . 

115,025 

109,678 

Press  Democrat-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,746 

14,622 

Preprint  Local . 

572 

759 

ROP  National . 

3,541 

5,446 

Financial . 

605 

1,144 

Classified 

18,434 

20,487 

Total . 

35,098 

42,458 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

150,123 

152,136 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

439,574 

427,140 

STAMFDRD, CDNN. 

Advocate-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

21,489 

24,622 

Preprint  Local . 

14,771 

21,153 

ROP  National . 

4,183 

5,139 

Financial . 

2,173 

1,904 

Classified . 

27,765 

26,134 

Total . 

55,610 

72,570 

21,153 

Advocate-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,725 

12,494 

Preprint  Local . 

17,919 

11,802 

ROP  National . 

5,055 

6.806 

Preprint  National . 

11.296 

45 

Financial . 

1,253 

1,034 

Classified 

13,220 

12,680 

Total . 

31,253 

62,229 

11,847 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

86,863 

134,799 

33,000 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

237,206 

338,065 

82,667 

VENTURA,  CALIF. 

Star  Free  Press-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,448 

35.108 

Preprint  Local . 

1,540 

ROP  National . 

8.346 

10,979 

Financial . 

1,584 

1,361 

Classified . 

33,478 

35,683 

Total  . 

..  77,396 

83,131 

Star  Free  Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,406 

13,444 

Preprint  Local . 

220 

249 

ROP  National . 

4,825 

4,488 

Financial 

709 

1,022 

Classified 

17,738 

16,374 

Total . 

...  34,898 

35,577 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

...  112,294 

118,708 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  349,887 

331,497 

WALNUT  CREEK, 

CALIF. 

Contra  Costa  Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

35.143 

40,065 

Preprint  Local . 

42,401 

ROP  National . 

4,844 

8,166 

Financial . 

2,182 

1,652 

Classified . 

52,411 

65,079 

Total . 

94,580 

157,363 

Contra  Costa  Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,609 

17,042 

Preprint  Local . 

49,956 

ROP  National . 

5,138 

6,539 

Preprint  National . 

11,982 

Financial 

908 

924 

Classified . 

24,087 

34,301 

Total . 

46,742 

120,744 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

141,322 

278,107 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

410,008 

739,018 

1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

WESTCHESTER/RDCKLAND 

.N.Y. 

Reporter-Oispatch-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,502 

421 

29,085 

4,281 

Preprint  Local . 

6,778 

15,605 

9,193 

9,783 

ROP  National . 

4,875 

12 

11,418 

52 

Preprint  National . 

376 

185 

259 

Financial . 

4,642 

4,515 

108 

Classified . 

28,068 

32,174 

Total . 

68,865 

16,414 

86,570 

14,483 

Reporter-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,017 

15,807 

Preprint  Local . 

34,382 

21,032 

46,838 

15,353 

ROP  National . 

6,402 

7,495 

Preprint  National . 

13,216 

11,659 

Financial . 

2,689 

1,808 

Classified . 

11,639 

12,810 

Total  . 

79,345 

21,032 

96,417 

15,353 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

148,210 

37,446 

182,987 

29,836 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

393,636 

93,518 

472,709 

58,363 

ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times-Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

26,850 

30,904 

Preprint  Local . 

26,225 

38,215 

ROP  National . 

5,397 

5,442 

Preprinl  National . 

128 

Classified . 

35,966 

29,541 

Total . 

.  94,438 

104,230 

Times-Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,733 

18,408 

Preprint  Local . 

64,964 

71,540 

ROP  National . 

1,830 

2,799 

Preprint  National . 

17,930 

17,095 

Classified . 

17,705 

16,861 

Total  . 

118,162 

126,703 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

212,600 

230,933 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  529,443 

557,989 

BANGDR, 

MAINE 

Daily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

14,586 

6,429 

15,681 

6,363 

Preprint  Local . 

6,516 

19,862 

9,960 

11,126 

ROP  National . 

1,026 

1,701 

Classified . 

11,639 

106 

10,325 

116 

Total . . 

..  33,767 

26,397 

37,667 

17,605 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,453 

1,262 

9,175 

1,411 

Preprint  Local . 

648 

13,974 

1,448 

18,342 

ROP  National 

246 

653 

Preprint  National . 

9,315 

12,840 

Classified . 

7,342 

8,622 

Total . 

..  24,004 

15,236 

32,738 

19,753 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  51,372 

41,633 

70,405 

37,358 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  177,732 

117,323 

119,271 

89,919 

BENNINGTDN,  VT. 

Banner-m 

ROP  Local . 

9,419 

10,604 

Preprint  Local . 

1,502 

1,469 

ROP  National . 

118 

698 

Preprint  National . 

118 

Classified...., 

6,124 

8,368 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

...  17,163 

21,257 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  47,152 

53,414 

BINGHAMTDN,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 

ROP  Local .  22,920 

26,340 

62 

Preprint  Local . 

23,192  5,961 

22,493 

6,775 

ROP  National . 

1,004 

1,205 

3 

Preprint  National . 

194 

40 

88 

Classified... 

18,628 

21,169 

41 

Total . 

.  65,938  5,961 

71,247 

6,969 
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Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 


11,224  14,484  News  & 

21,376  10,244  23,017  9,227  ROP  Local 

386  271  Preprint  Lc 

8,803  8,037  42  RQp  Natioi 

6,501  5,451  Preprints 

48,290  10,244  51,260  9,269  Classified 

114,228  16,205  119,618  23,021  GR8 

345,168  43,406  361,303  54,836  YEA 


Herald-Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL. 
YEAR  TO  DATE. 


86,650  43.195  101,459  35,922 

37,077  72,711  32,092  69,025 

12,899  1,364  17,599  240 

11,817  3,671  12,724  1,185 

64,308  59,297 

212,751  120,941  223,171  106,372 

587,256  294,240  606,202  291,132 


Classified. 


EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 


Leader  Telegram-eS 
ROP  Local . 


News  Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 


44  293  52  591 

37,648  34.603  43.314  26,682 

1,824  2,767 

11,528  11,836 

26,583  25,076 

GRAND  TOTAL...  121,876  34,603  135,584  26,682 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  305,536  73,604  313,039  62,840 


25,471  4,002  25,089  3,055 

18,907  35,874  19,667  35.088  Preprint  Local . 

902  1,052  ROP  National . 

13,875  12,375  Preprint  National. 

31,382  594  23,661  1,608 

90,537  40,470  81,844  39,751 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  279,608  109,135  252,474  118,682 


Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National 


Classified. 


Classified. 


Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National 
Preprint  National. 
Classified . 


Getinit- 
Before  it  gets  out! 


News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National. 

Classified . 

Total . . 


The  E&P  Syndicate  Directory  is  a  one-of-a-kind  source  book,  listing 
syndicate  services  in  five  easy-to-use  and  "familiar  to  the  industry" 
sections. 

Editors  all  over  the  country  use  the  E&P  Syndicate  Directory  all  year 
long  to  locate  new  or  existing  columns,  features,  cartoons,  puzzles  and 
games  to  add  to  their  newspapers. 

Don't  hide  your  talent,  advertise  in  the  E&P  Syndicate  Directory! 

To  place  your  ad  call  your  local  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley 
today  at  212»675«4380. 


DIspatch-e 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL. 
YEAR  TO  DATE. 


CHARLOHE,  N.C. 


Obseiver-mS 
ROP  Local.. 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National. 


Classified. 


Sales  Offices 

New  Orleans 

504.386.9673 


Los  Angeles 

213.382.6346 


San  Francisco 

415.421.7950 


New  York  Chicago 

212.675.4380  312.641.0041 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL. 
YEAR  TO  DATE. 


66,600  51,068  67,146  38,929 

2,075  51,856  4,659  61,592 

170  131  237  137 

39,463  39,463 

108,308  103,055  111,505  100,658 

283,896  265,807  288,962  287,855 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Plain  Dealer-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL. 
YEAR  TO  DATE. 


68,007  16,554  75,072  13,901 

48,416  32,373  42,422  14,059 

10,260  12  14,776  112 

13,248  2,843  13,125  932 

65,556  14,289  65,020  37,475 

205,487  66,071  210,415  66,479 

533,071  174,220  531,230  162,763 


CONWAY,  ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 

ROP  Local .  18,418 

Preprint  Local .  14,275 

ROP  National .  48 

Classitied.  8,375 

GRAND  TOTAL...  41,116 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  121,974 


Published:  July  25 
Space  DeadUne:  duty  10 
Ad  Copy  Deadline:  July  13 


Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  iines. 
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% 


1992 

1991 

FULL  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

EDMONTON,  ALTA 

Joumal-m* 

ROP  Local . 

706.742 

928,471 

Preprint  Local . 

...  1,109.309 

978,270 

ROPNalKxial . 

.  254.712 

276.467 

Preprint  NMional 

55.939 

25.231 

Classified . 

....  738,281 

726,184 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  2,866,983 

2,934,623 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  7,506.384 

7,496,557 

Note:  Figam  gnran  in  nuidulaf  agate  lines, 

ERIE,  PENN. 

Morning  News-m 


ROP  Local .  17,767  18,892 


Preprint  Local 

18.823 

17,633 

ROP  National 

1,180 

1,015 

Classilied . 

22.214 

21,312 

Total . 

59,984 

58,852 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

20.033 

21,277 

Preprint  Local . 

19.939 

19,345 

ROP  National 

1.166 

1,012 

Classified . 

26.647 

27,187 

Total  . 

67,785 

68,821 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

22.185 

18,614 

Preprint  Local . 

36.610 

40,388 

ROP  National . 

506 

783 

Preprint  National . 

11,776 

11,398 

Classilied . 

27,195 

23,141 

Total  . 

98,272 

94,324 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

226,041 

221,997 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

594,192 

585,904 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Local . 

103,240 

173,615 

104,357 

141,401 

Preprint  Local . 

46,264 

35,522 

36,586 

30,420 

ROP  National . 

18,035 

1,438 

18,074 

1,651 

Preprint  National . 

13.200 

638 

12,428 

44 

Classified 

154,590 

64.429 

160,692 

78,773 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  335,329 

275,642 

332,137 

252,289 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,029,712 

847,795  1,069,198 

750,892 

FREDERICK.  MD. 

Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

38,835 

42,542 

Preprint  Local . 

82,992 

98,618 

ROP  National . 

429 

1,219 

Classilied . 

39,541 

37.468 

Total . 

..  161,797 

179,847 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

38,835 

42,542 

Preprint  Local . 

82,722 

98,618 

ROP  National . 

429 

1,219 

Classified  . 

39.541 

37,468 

Total . 

..  161,527 

179,847 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  323,324 

359,694 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  877,594 

894,616 

GRAND  FDRKS,  N.D. 

Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

24.910 

22,054 

Preprint  Local . 

41.309 

42,445 

ROP  National . 

336 

907 

Preprint  National . 

9,381 

7,920 

Classified.. 

17,383 

15,667 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

93,319 

88,993 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

273,107 

275,297 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB 

Independent-eS 

ROP  Local . 

39,179 

36,989 

Preprint  Local . 

29,640 

12,774 

31,442 

8.048 

ROP  National . 

1.324 

1,446 

Preprint  National . 

412 

316 

Classilied 

15,704 

15,296 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

86.259 

12,774 

85,489 

8,048 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

223,131 

28,816 

216,319 

20,885 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

GREENSBURG, PENN. 


Tribune-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

19,203 

21.458 

Preprint  Local 

8,054 

19.056 

15.185 

9,715 

ROP  National . 

512 

1,607 

Classified 

28.958 

28.581 

Total . 

56,727 

19,056 

66,831 

9,715 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,822 

27,319 

Preprint  Local . 

44.679 

22,162 

47,634 

25,402 

ROP  National . 

867 

406 

Preprint  National . 

18,979 

19,368 

Classified 

16,520 

21.114 

Total . 

101,867 

22,162 

115,841 

25,402 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

158,594 

41,218 

182,672 

35,117 

YEAR  TO  DAn... 

425,317 

92,312 

448,793 

92,365 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

58,293 

1,085 

59.339 

1,333 

Preprint  Local . 

2,125 

3,733 

ROP  National . 

1,501 

4,597 

Preprint  National . 

524 

131 

Classified 

59,169 

57,763 

Total . 

118,963 

3,734 

121,699 

5,197 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

42,904 

1,085 

44,820 

1,333 

Preprint  Local . 

2,125 

3,733 

ROP  National . 

1,548 

4,069 

Preprint  National . 

524 

131 

Classilied . 

55,188 

55,000 

Total  . 

99.640 

3,734 

103,889 

51,197 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,929 

18,235 

Preprint  Local . 

1,025 

9,129 

1,490 

8,967 

ROP  National . 

1,096 

1,748 

Preprint  National . 

4,253 

4,884 

Classllieo . 

49.698 

48,626 

Total  . 

76,001 

9,129 

74,983 

8,967 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

294,604 

16,597 

300,571 

65,361 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

725,405 

40,020 

744,816 

44,514 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journal-Star-meS 


ROP  Local . 

48,184 

46,477 

Preprint  Local . 

75,944 

63,966 

ROP  National . 

977 

1,205 

Preprint  National . 

13,218 

11,348 

Classified . 

39,422 

35,297 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

177,745 

158,293 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

448,911 

400,902 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Courier  Joumal-a/d 

ROP  Local .  34,348  18,940  42,257  20,273 

Preprint  Local .  30,597  28,984 

ROP  National .  1,737  2,117 

Preprint  National .  191 

Classified .  22,996  19,938  25,492  11,989 

Total .  59,081  69,475  69,866  61,437 

Courier  Journal-S 

ROP  Local .  33,927  103  33,105  33 

Preprint  Local .  52,068  58,222 

ROP  National .  1,148  1,267 

Preprint  National .  14,480  11,959 

Classilied .  16,150  16,475 

Total .  51,225  66,651  50,847  70,214 

GRAND  TOTAL...  110,306  136,016  120,713  131,651 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  291,551  362,345  321,200  363,518 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 

ROP  Local .  41,853  43,826 

ROP  National .  1,161  2,247 

Classilied .  25,683  27,773 

Total .  68,697  73,846 

N,H,  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local .  15,048  18,831 

ROP  National .  314  321 

Classilied .  19,095  18,852 

Total .  34,457  38,004 

GRAND  TOTAL...  103,154  111,850 

YEAR  TO  DATE,..  298,216  306,275 


1992 

1991 

FULL  PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

MEDICINE  HAT,  ALTA. 

News-e* 

ROP  Local . 

285,459 

332,328 

Preprint  Local . 

881.890 

562,252 

ROP  National . 

31,456 

42,761 

Preprint  National . 

35,845 

22,671 

Classilied . 

103.069 

113,672 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  1,337,719 

1,073,684 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,082,044 

2,851,411 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald  Record-mS 

ROP  Local . 

77,496 

86,662 

Preprint  Local . 

73,446  123,426 

55,270 

100.257 

ROP  National . 

1,218 

1,913 

Preprint  National . 

25,794 

25,192 

Classilied . 

61,646 

66,691 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

,.  239,600  123,426 

235,728 

100,257 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

..  613,146  273,384 

613,460 

210,345 

MONTREAL,  DUE. 

Gazette-mS 

ROP  Local . 

530,261 

723,549 

Preprint  Local . 

591,550 

507,285 

ROP  National . 

391.407 

379,433 

Preprint  National . 

135,681 

95,333 

Classilied . 

..  669,319 

679,416 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  2,318,218 

2,385,016 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  6,027,445 

6,084,487 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

18.858 

23,491 

Preprint  Local . 

4,322 

3,928 

ROP  National . 

1,160 

1,672 

Classilied . 

14,494 

14,980 

Total  . 

..  38,834 

44,071 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,230 

31,270 

Preprint  Local . 

6,937 

6,996 

ROP  National . 

1,174 

1,672 

Preprint  National . 

58 

Classified . 

16,293 

16,696 

Total  . 

49,692 

56,634 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,563 

7,333 

Preprint  Local . 

6,185 

6,533 

ROP  National . 

48 

78 

Preprint  National . 

616 

683 

Classilied . 

4,442 

4,634 

Total  . 

16,854 

19,261 

GRAND  TOTAL 

105,380 

119,966 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

256,724 

285,376 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Tennessean-m 

ROP  Local .  37,226  43,604 

Preprint  Local .  16,448  14,556 

ROP  National .  1,838  2,609 

Preprint  National .  166 

Classified .  35,250  33,337 

Total .  90,762  94,272 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local .  37,158  43,022 

Preprint  Local .  16,532  14,556 

ROP  National .  1,731  2,597 

Preprint  National .  166 

Classified .  34,387  32,532 

Total .  89,808  92,873 

Tennessean-S 

ROP  Local .  27,833  29,771 

Preprint  Local .  33,304  31,895 

ROP  National .  1,063  1,424 

Preprint  National .  12,229  10,569 

Classilied .  23,915  23,383 

Total .  98,344  97,042 


GRAND  TOTAL...  278,914  284,187 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  730,333  731,917 
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1992  1991 


FULL  PART  FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 


1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 


1992  1991 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 


ROP  Local . 

30,425 

33,246 

Preprint  Local . 

28,251  9,030 

31,605 

16,512 

ROP  National 

260 

668 

Preprint  National . 

258 

903 

Classified . 

13,543 

12,846 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  72,737  9,030 

79,268 

16,512 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  204,027  23,607 

196,396 

35,991 

Nugget-m 

ROP  Local . 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

17,954 

22,959 

Preprint  Local . 

47,698 

54,317 

ROP  National 

4,666 

4,499 

Preprint  National . 

2,359 

1,721 

Classified . 

16,565 

18,145 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  89,242 

100,641 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  246,080 

263,906 

NORTH  PLAnE,  NEB. 

Telegraph-mS 


ROP  Local . 

22,271 

20,317 

Preprint  Local . 

18,270 

16,313 

18,009 

16,443 

ROP  National . 

1,752 

1,681 

Preprint  National . 

783 

131 

653 

Classitied . 

10,928 

11,037 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

54,004 

16,444 

51,697 

16,443 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  146,569 

41,369 

134,168 

48,618 

ONEONTA 

,  N.Y. 

Daily  Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

13,772 

16,110 

ROP  National . 

499 

1,116 

Classified . 

12,714 

13,255 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

26,985 

30,481 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

76,695 

81,954 

ONTARIO, 

ORE. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROPLocai . 

12,294 

13,149 

Preprint  Local . 

45,924 

52,116 

ROP  National . 

941 

1,163 

Classified .... 

12,442 

10,065 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  71,601 

76,493 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  177,005 

189,745 

OHAWA, 

ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROPLocai . 

18,830 

16,539 

Preprint  Local 

35,360 

2,381 

33,876 

2,413 

ROP  National . 

788 

733 

Preprint  National . 

641 

Classilied... 

6,415 

6,344 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

62,034 

2,381 

57,492 

2,413 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  160,482 

4,525 

149,286 

4,613 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

Arizona  Republic-m 

ROP  Locai . 

59,492 

5,013 

68,669 

4,572 

Preprint  Local 

53,341 

39,093 

71,917 

25,988 

ROP  National . 

6,288 

88 

6,533 

Preprint  National . 

1,304 

Classified  .. 

91,606 

2,906 

88,341 

2,550 

Total  . 

.  210,727 

47,100 

236,764 

33,110 

Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

60,048 

4,937 

66,122 

4,383 

Preprint  Local . 

53,341 

39,093 

71,917 

25,988 

ROP  National . 

6,586 

98 

6,691 

Preprint  National . 

1,304 

Classilied  .. 

91,368 

3,114 

86,428 

2,732 

Total  . 

211,343 

47,242 

232,462 

33,103 

Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  Local . 

36,112 

39,259 

Preprint  Local . 

49,263 

50,454 

ROP  National . 

5,412 

5,107 

Preprint  National . 

15,382 

14,846 

Classilied.... 

49,469 

46,524 

Total  . 

.  155,638 

156,190 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  577,708 

94,342 

625,416 

66,213 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,446,401 

257,464  1,560,610 

149,706 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MAN. 

Daily  Graphic-e 


ROP  Local . 

15,082 

12,921 

Preprint  Local 

8,140 

6,425 

ROP  National 

1,516 

1,643 

Classified 

2,925 

2,853 

GRAND  TOTAL., 

,.  27,663 

23,842 

YEAR  TO  DATE., 

64,350 

58,316 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Journal-Bulletin-a/d 

ROPLocai . 

42,642 

11,278 

43,225 

10,866 

PreprinI  Local 

8,376 

75,240 

13,404 

48,183 

ROP  National . 

2,954 

5,416 

Preprint  National . 

22,718 

162 

28,522 

Classitied 

32,372 

943 

35,775 

1,405 

Total . . 

86,343 

110,179 

97,982 

88,976 

Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

31,962 

2,846 

24,813 

2,747 

PreprinI  Local 

41,558 

187,227 

45,263 

153.300 

ROP  National . 

2,464 

2,401 

Preprint  National . 

15,393 

13,716 

Classilied . 

16,150 

362 

15,508 

639 

Total  . 

107,527 

190,435 

101,700 

156,686 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  193,870 

300,614 

199,682 

245,662 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  463,499 

796,679 

484,993 

631,224 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle-1  imes-e 

ROP  Local . 

32,687 

37,076 

Preprint  Local . 

34,520 

30,700 

ROP  National . 

514 

965 

Classified 

37,838 

36,314 

Total . 

..  105,559 

105,055 

Eagle-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,171 

32,077 

Preprint  Local . 

11,775 

22,795 

14,460 

18,980 

ROP  National . 

577 

390 

PreprinI  National . 

12,600 

12,960 

Classilied . 

24,068 

22,565 

Total . 

..  77,292 

22,795 

82,452 

18,980 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  182,851 

22,795 

187,507 

18,980 

YEAR  TO  DAn. 

..  627,969 

53,340 

598,350 

49,795 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Gazette-Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

54,465 

53,066 

PreprinI  Local . 

99,292 

103,488 

ROP  Nalional . 

1,728 

2,667 

PreprinI  Nalional . 

10,436 

9,936 

Classified . 

57,755 

51,694 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  223,676 

220,851 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  695,376 

666,696 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

36,920 

3,685 

42,001 

3,648 

Preprint  Local . 

19,787 

1,445 

17,501 

3,201 

ROP  National . 

3,070 

35 

4,144 

26 

Preprint  Nalional . 

69 

757 

88 

329 

Classified . 

28,687 

2,123 

30,483 

1,116 

Total . 

,..  88,533 

8,045 

94,217 

8,320 

News  Leader-e 

ROP  Local . 

21,177 

3,685 

32,480 

3,648 

Preprint  Local . 

19,734 

1,222 

17,501 

3,478 

ROP  National . 

2,438 

35 

4,269 

26 

PreprinI  National . 

69 

757 

417 

Classified . 

23,948 

2,123 

27,820 

1,340 

Total . 

,..  67,366 

7,822 

82,487 

8,492 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,493 

28,348 

Preprint  Local . 

25,366 

1,737 

27,359 

2,071 

ROP  Nalional . 

3,269 

1,285 

Preprint  National . 

8,316 

10,029 

Classified 

19,630 

23,929 

Total . . 

,..  77,074 

1,737 

90,950 

2,071 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  232,973 

17,604 

267,654 

18,883 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  676,760 

51,061 

703,002 

43,577 

RIVERSlOE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROPLocai . 

53,984 

25,557 

69,994 

22,789 

Preprint  Locai . 

141,216 

129,172 

ROP  National . 

4,473 

22 

5,294 

PreprinI  National . 

18,617 

18,396 

Classified . 

58,490 

198 

69,096 

194 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

276,780 

25,777 

291,952 

22,983 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

776,152 

65,961 

796,169 

62,278 

ROCKFORO,  ILL. 

Register-Star-m 


ROPLocai . 

39,285 

41,723 

Preprint  Local . 

61,883 

62,490 

ROP  National . 

1,909 

2,607 

PreprinI  National 

9,360 

8,100 

Classified . 

34,844 

36,540 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

147,281 

151,460 

YEARTODAH... 

460,150 

470,686 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-mS 


ROPLocai . 

72,973 

20,554 

84,300 

23289 

Preprint  Local . 

127,925 

30,593 

137,115 

19,464 

ROP  National . 

15,538 

16,131 

Preprint  National 

19,890 

390 

20,410 

Classified 

210,540 

7,592 

221,172 

7,176 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

446,866 

59,129 

479,128 

49,929 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

ST.  LOUIS, 

,MO. 

Post-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

40,840 

17,495 

40,295 

21,862 

20,904 

Preprint  Local . 

27,635 

ROP  National . 

2,509 

1,009 

4,957 

494 

Preprint  Nalional . 

221 

1,103 

3,306 

21,810 

48,828 

117,045 

Total  . 

.  110,037 

29,487 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

30,532 

30,684 

PreprinI  Local . 

45,622 

40,610 

ROP  Nalional . 

3,881 

3,247 

Preprint  Nalional . 

20,998 

17,452 

43.868 

40,151 

132,144 

Total  . 

.  144,901 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  254,938 

21,810 

249,189 

29,487 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  720,567 

70,663 

747,610 

88,166 

SAN  BERNAROINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 


ROP  Local . 

48.045 

49,259 

PreprinI  Local . 

50,173 

48,674 

ROP  Nalional . 

3,459 

4,088 

PreprinI  National . 

10,259 

8,578 

Classified . 

43,127 

43,487 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE... 

155,063 

N/A 

154,086 

SAN  DIEGO, 

,  CALIF. 

Union-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Locai . 

107,653 

18,713 

116,647 

16,113 

Preprint  Locai . 

47,983 

34,248 

44,148 

32,444 

ROP  Nalionai . 

15,549 

992 

20,075 

1,983 

PreprinI  National . 

9,832 

392 

9,080 

156 

Classified . 

99,078 

4,549 

98,440 

4,019 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  280,095 

58,894 

288,390 

54,715 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  873,913 

163,773 

887,752 

156,072 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 


ROP  Local . 

45.100 

13,784 

41,626 

15,453 

Preprint  Local . 

55.380 

53.942 

ROP  Nalional . 

21.291 

1,065 

24,876 

852 

Preprint  National . 

260 

390 

Classified . 

45.794 

48,327 

Total . 

167,825 

14,849 

169,161 

16,305 

Examiner-e 

ROPLocai . 

36,528 

12,858 

33,633 

14,678 

Preprint  Local . 

55,380 

53,942 

ROP  Nalional . 

20,066 

949 

23,836 

942 

Preprint  National . 

260 

390 

Classified . 

45,441 

47,740 

Total  . 

157,675 

13,807 

159,541 

15,620 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,696 

3,580 

23,656 

4,525 

Preprint  Local . 

67,860 

66,166 

ROP  National . 

11,970 

120 

11,645 

53 

Preprint  Nalional . 

19,630 

18,980 

Classified . 

24,632 

23,980 

Total  . 

145,788 

3,700 

144,427 

4,578 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

471,288 

32,356 

473,129 

36,503 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,159,484 

80,949  1,181,821 

80,130 
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1992  1991 

Fua  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 


Outkxik-e 


ROPLocal 

21.149 

25.871 

Preprint  Local  _ 

12.030 

8,536 

ROP  National 

5,076 

6,063 

PreprinINttonal 

260 

Classilied 

24,318 

29,638 

BRAND  TOTAL... 

62.833 

70,128 

YURTODATE... 

195,941 

208,278 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 

Saratogian-m 


ROPLocal 

10.154 

8.269 

Preprint  Local . 

8.148 

8,232 

ROP  National  - . . 

62 

513 

Classiliod . 

8.170 

8.617 

Total . 

26,534 

8,232 

17,399 

Saratogian-S 

ROPLocal . 

3.005 

3.406 

Preprint  Local 

24.816 

4272 

ROP  National . 

40 

35 

Preprint  National 

Classilied 

2,751 

216 

2,499 

Total  . 

30,612 

4,488 

5,942 

BRAND  TOTAL... 

57,146 

12,720 

23,341 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

162,421 

39,222 

152,211 

SHELBYVILLE,  TENN. 

Times-Gazene-« 


ROPLocal . 

16.869 

16.895 

Preprint  Local . 

25,233 

19,298 

ROP  National 

347 

184 

Preprim  National  . 

183 

42 

Classilied . 

4,576 

4,552 

BRAND  TOTAL  ... 

47,208 

40,971 

YEARTOOATE... 

118,194 

103,779 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Times-mS 


ROPLocal .  . 

39.840 

44,143 

Preprint  Local 

22218 

15,208 

18.019 

16,292 

ROP  National 

1201 

2,282 

Preprint  NabonN . 

8,944 

86 

7,824 

ClassiFied 

28,222 

27,738 

BRAND  TOTAL... 

100,425 

15.294 

100,006 

16,292 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

312,623 

52.656 

315,868 

42,917 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROPLocal 

33,673 

32,276 

Preprint  Local 

6.962 

6,309 

ROP  National . 

3,125 

3,641 

Preprint  National . 

40 

45 

Classified 

38,066 

42.169 

TobI . 

81,886 

84,440 

Chronicle-e 

ROP  Local 

33,587 

32,174 

Preprint  Local . 

3,402 

3,381 

ROP  National 

3,125 

3,637 

Preprint  National . 

40 

45 

Classitied 

38,204 

42,204 

Total  . 

78,358 

81,441 

Spokesnian-Review-S 

ROPLocal . 

16,033 

11,428 

Preprint  Local . 

6,132 

7,060 

ROP  National . 

967 

1,732 

Preprint  National . 

1,573 

1,812 

Classified . 

20,178 

20,519 

Total . 

44,903 

42,551 

BRAND  TDTAL... 

205,147 

208,432 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

545,632 

541,919 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post  Standard-m 


ROP  Local .  31,874  10,994  31,864  10,222 

Preprint  Local  94,979  60,870 

ROPNalonal  1,389  2,873 

Preprint  National  109 

Classified  15,014  17,000 

Trtal .  143,256  10,994  112,716  10,222 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Herald  Joumal-e 

ROPLocal . 

29,415 

5,519 

28,511 

5.834 

Preprint  Local 

101,614 

64,604 

ROP  National . 

1.285 

2,686 

Preprint  National . 

109 

Classilied . 

13,962 

15,465 

Total . 

.  146,296 

5,519 

111.375 

5,834 

Herald  American-S 

ROPLocal . 

19.435 

287 

20,401 

440 

Preprint  Local . 

91,493 

74,183 

ROP  National 

863 

1,074 

Preprint  National . 

13.848 

24,801 

Classified 

15,383 

16,530 

Total . 

.  141,022 

287 

136,989 

440 

BRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  430,574 

16,800 

361,080 

16,496 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,039.306 

47,440 

901,786 

45,908 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Morning  News  Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

45,564 

1,774 

46,580 

3,790 

Preprint  Local . 

68,355 

27,225 

71,151 

12.044 

ROP  National . 

11,033 

234 

11,735 

25 

Preprint  NabonN . 

18217 

17,605 

Classilied  . 

49,387 

1,443 

50,339 

1,916 

BRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  192,556 

30,676 

197,410 

17,775 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  498,890 

74,766 

492,005 

46,006 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-e 

ROPLocal . 

25,005 

5,299 

30,208 

8,110 

Preprint  Local . 

24,066 

15,498 

ROP  National . 

1,368 

10 

1,523 

20 

Preprint  National . 

63 

Classified 

14,157 

385 

16,427 

546 

Total . 

64,596 

5,694 

63,719 

8,676 

Blade-S 

ROPLocal . 

17,345 

21,402 

Preprint  Local 

51,597 

54,432 

ROP  National . 

1,395 

1,590 

Preprint  NNional . 

19,845 

17,892 

Classilied 

14,507 

14,499 

Total . 

..  104,689 

109,815 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  169,285 

5,694 

173,534 

8,676 

YEARTOOATE. 

..  426,553 

15,986 

448,234 

21,905 

TOPEKA 

,  KAN. 

Capital  Journal-m 

ROPLocal . 

46,004 

52,068 

Preprint  Local . 

20,455 

62,022 

11,809 

67,894 

ROPNalional . 

1,054 

2,158 

Preprint  National . 

139 

11,169 

102 

10,881 

Classified . 

28,396 

28,631 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  96,048 

73,191 

94,768 

78,775 

YEARTOOATE 

...  285,196 

169,269 

251,964 

192,886 

TORRANCE,  CALIF. 

Daily  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Local . 

47,641 

52,017 

Preprinl  Local . 

77,598 

71,525 

ROPNalional . 

7,096 

7,663 

Preprint  National . 

18,475 

18,460 

Classilied . 

60,805 

64,814 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

211,615 

214,479 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

560,812 

576,185 

TROY,  OHIO 

Daily  News-eS 

ROP  Local . 

15,896 

14,105 

ROP  National . 

130 

401 

Classilied . 

9,861 

8,849 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

25,887 

23,355 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

71,075 

68,972 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  Local . 

31,301 

1,710 

36,019 

1,222 

Preprint  Local . 

2,230 

934 

2,154 

1,397 

ROP  National . 

1,079 

1,347 

Preprint  National . 

160 

59 

50 

Classilied . 

27,869 

32,989 

Total . 

....  62,639 

2,703 

72,509 

2,669 

1992  1991 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Tribune-e 

ROPLocal . , . 

31,345 

1,710 

35,759 

1,222 

Preprint  Local . 

2,230 

934 

2,154 

1,268 

ROP  National . 

1,079 

1,347 

Preprint  National . 

160 

59 

50 

Classified 

27,293 

32,465 

Total . 

62,107 

2,703 

71,725 

2,540 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,580 

23,227 

Preprint  Local . 

6,974 

7,043 

ROPNalional . 

1,703 

2,073 

Preprinl  National . 

3,911 

3,071 

Classified 

22,475 

23,226 

Total . 

57,643 

58,640 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

182,389 

5,406 

202,874 

5,209 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

507,202 

15,256 

534,352 

15,390 

TWIN  FALLS 

IDAHO 

Times  News-mS 

ROPLocal . 

25,616 

27,884 

Preprint  Local . 

79,989 

66,779 

ROPNalional . 

527 

338 

Preprinl  National . 

120 

Classilied . 

25,987 

18,982 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

132,119 

114,103 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

276,476 

247,018 

WASHINGTON,  PENN. 

Observer-Reporler-m 


ROP  Local . 

20,093 

21,846 

Preprint  Local . 

24,768 

26,703 

ROP  National . 

575 

1,288 

Preprint  National . 

516 

129 

Classified . 

24,349 

26,854 

Total . 

70,301 

76,820 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,836 

7,428 

Preprint  Local . 

33,798 

31,218 

ROPNalional . 

14 

30 

Preprint  National . 

645 

258 

Classilied . 

6,314 

6,490 

Total . 

46,607 

45,424 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

116,908 

122,244 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

255,712 

285,334 

WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 

Times  Record  News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

40,680 

42,311 

ROPNalional . 

966 

1,599 

Classilied . 

31,610 

36,694 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

73,256 

80,604 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

201,331 

216,191 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e* 

499,983 

486,188 

Preprint  Local . 

813,169 

844,510 

ROP  National . 

142,218 

147,502 

Preprinl  National . 

82,640 

27,750 

Classilied . 

„  310,002 

299,488 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

..  1,848,012 

1,805,438 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  4,912,422 

4,756,310 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

41,054 

7,500 

47,422 

8,064 

Preprint  Local . 

3,358 

17,749 

7,296 

15,397 

ROP  Nalional . 

Preprinl  National . 

1,262 

1,254 

432 

2,782 

400 

2,225 

Classified... 

37,621 

39.724 

884 

Total  . 

84,549 

25,681 

97,624 

26,570 

Journal-S 

ROPLocal . 

13,939 

1,928 

18,326 

2,287 

Preprint  Local . 

4,883 

26,233 

7,615 

34,794 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Classified 

Total  . 

1,570 

10,058 

18,867 

49,317 

28,161 

937 

12,766 

16,570 

56,214 

37,081 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

133,866 

53,842 

153,838 

63,651 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

409,281 

148,410 

399,502 

138,149 
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Shop  Talk 

( Continued  from  page  56) 

out  weird-sounding  stories  as  eagerly 
as  tips  and  leaks. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  reporter  who 
exposes  a  hoax  also  has  a  story.  Imag¬ 
ine  the  outcry  today,  given  our  sen¬ 
sitivity  toward  animals,  if  three  guys 
strolled  into  a  newsroom  with  the  mu¬ 
tilated  corpse  of  a  rhesus  monkey,  try¬ 
ing  to  pass  it  off  as  a  dead  alien.  This 
is  the  hoax  story  that  Lynch  relates  in 
his  Shop  Talk  piece,  but  the  bigger 
story  today,  of  course,  is  the  hoax- 
busting  one. 

The  smart  reporter  knows  this,  and 
the  cub  needs  to  hear  it. 

Let  us  face  it.  Most  of  us  know  that 
storks  do  not  deliver  babies,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  a  cub  reporter  in  the  West 
—  where  1  worked  as  a  wire  service 
editor  —  will  write  that  an  eagle  has 
carried  off  a  tot  to  a  nest.  (This  type 
of  hoax  will  expire,  finally,  when  the 
species  does.)  Sea  and  land  monsters 
dwell  at  Loch  Ness  and  Yellowstone 
Park  as  Nessie  and  Bigfoot,  respec¬ 
tively,  according  to  the  tabloids. 
Demons,  angels,  warlocks,  wolf-peo¬ 
ple,  and  apparitions  still  haunt  the 
news,  especially  at  Halloween;  so  do 
doomsayers  who  predicted  apocalypse 
in  999  and  undoubtedly  will  again  in 
1 999,  monks  recording  early  accounts, 
and  reporters,  the  latter-day  ones. 

The  closer  we  get  to  the  next  mil¬ 
lennium,  the  more  likely  hoaxsters 
will  strike.  So  if  you  really  want  to 
guard  against  being  duped,  write 
down  your  positions  about  issues 
most  often  associated  with  hoaxes. 

Go  to  the  library  and  research  these 
topics  to  see  if  you  have  been  over¬ 
influenced  by  pop  culture,  tabloids, 
talk  shows,  etc.  Carry  the  list  in  your 
pocket,  with  your  pad,  because  you 
stand  a  greater  chance  of  being 
hoaxed  not  by  a  source  who  tells  you 
something  weird,  but  by  one  who  tells 
you  what  you  already  want  to  embrace 
as  truth  or  debunk  as  falsehood. 

Ask  yourself:  How  readily  do  I  ac¬ 
cept  falsehood  that  supports  what  I 
already  believe?  How  easily  do  I  re¬ 
ject  answers  that  conflict  with  my  own 
convictions? 

Hoaxsters  know  that  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  strike  occurs  when  a  reporter 
gets  smug. 

Consider  intellectuals  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  who  were  as  prideful 
as  modern-day  ones,  the  world  ex¬ 
plainable  according  to  paradigms.  The 
Royal  Society  endorsed  Newton  as  the 
guiding  light  of  science,  and  his  Prin- 
cipia  paved  the  path  for  future  inves¬ 
tigations  about  the  world  and  our  ori¬ 
gins.  In  time,  however,  a  biologist 


would  claim  that  mankind  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  ape,  wiping  the  smirk 
off  the  face  of  the  Enlightenment. 

Had  the  National  Enquirer  been 
around  in  1 860,  no  doubt  the  screamer 
would  have  read: 

Mad  scientist  goes  ape  in  Galapagos! 

Mankind  has  a  monkey 
in  family  tree! 

This  headline  recalls  an  exchange 
between  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
T.H.  Huxley,  who  embraced  Darwin’s 
ideas.  The  bishop  inquired  which  of 
Huxley’s  grandparents  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  family’s  relations  with 
the  ape.  Huxley  is  said  to  have  replied 
that  he  would  rather  have  an  ape  for 
his  grandfather  than  a  bishop  who  kib¬ 
itzes  where  he  has  no  business,  dis¬ 
tracting  attention  from  the  real  point 
of  science. 

Huxley  put  people  in  their  place  as 
skillfully  as  Darwin  had  categorized 
them.  Darwin’s  theory  about  evolu¬ 
tion,  once  considered  hoaxlike,  now 
has  become  mainstream.  Yet  students 
of  history  and  science  know  that 
sooner  or  later  a  contemporary  genius 
is  going  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  at 
our  theories  about  the  universe,  and 
the  media,  initially  at  least,  will  treat 
such  an  event  as  a  hoax. 

Every  hoax  has  a  hook,  a  worm  of 
truth.  A  sturgeon  surfaces  like  a  sea 
monster,  a  weather  balloon  soars  like 
a  flying  saucer,  and  a  grizzly  bear 
tumbles  in  the  snow  like  an  abom¬ 
inable  man.  Some  of  us  take  the  bait. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  evil 
rears  a  demon-head;  death  is  as  in¬ 
evitable  as  taxes;  the  earth  will  cool 
one  day,  and  life  may  exist  on  other 
planets,  plains,  or  dimensions. 

These  are  tabloid  topics  that  pre¬ 
date  the  printing  press  and  are  found 
in  such  oral  works  as  Beowulf  and  the 
myriad  myths  recorded  in  Bulfinch  ’s 
Mythology.  (The  theory  of  evolution, 
for  that  matter,  is  as  ancient  as  an 
acropolis.)  Indeed,  monsters  and 
aliens  descended  upon  the  Vikings 
and  Greeks  long  before  Godzilla  and 
Jabba  appeared  on  the  silver  screen, 
inspiring  hoaxes. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  slime-green 
monsters  and  aliens  do  not  exist.  Per¬ 
haps  they  do  but  dislike  minicams  and 
sound  bites,  concerned  that  cameo  ap¬ 
pearances  on  our  too-brief  stage  will 
end  up  on  America ’s  Funniest  Home 
Videos,  altering  culture’s  course. 
More  likely,  a  human  being  possess¬ 
ing  the  insight  of  Darwin  or  Einstein 
will  unravel  our  age. 

To  find  out  what  may  lie  ahead,  I 
went  to  the  library  and  interviewed 
media  scholars,  researching  events 
that  would  change  society  as  Darwin 
did  with  The  Origin  of  Species. 


Here  are  the  scenarios: 

•  Through  advances  in  medical 
technology,  discovery  of  a  spiritual 
realm  after  death. 

•  Discovery  of  intergalactic  life. 

•  Longevity:  Increasingly  we  are 
going  to  discover  ways  to  preserve 
the  human  body.  It  will  influence  how 
we  live,  from  the  products  we  buy  to 
the  very  definition  of  childhood. 

•  The  discovery  of  animal  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  beasts  we  kill,  eat,  or  rear 
as  pets  are  as  cognizant  as  we  are  and 
feel  the  full  range  of  emotions, 
thoughts. 

•  Global  politics:  We  no  longer 
will  identify  ourselves  as  members 
of  nation-states,  but  as  members  of  a 
species  on  the  planet.  This  will  go  a 
long  way  to  erase  such  issues  as 
racism,  sexism,  and  nationalism. 

•  Legalized  euthanasia:  The  con¬ 
cept  of  life  as  we  know  it  will  change. 

•  The  end  of  our  reliance  on  oil: 
New  technology  will  revitalize  mass 
transit.  Machines  will  have  even  more 
control  over  our  lives. 

The  first  thing  that  one  notices 
about  the  observations  is  how  easily 
most  would  fit  the  format  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer:  afterlife,  aliens,  long 
life  spans,  smart  animals,  utopia, 
killer-doctors,  new  gadgets,  global 
destruction.  As  the  quotations  also 
indicate,  such  topics  are  nearing  the 
end  of  the  media  maze  as  hoaxes. 

Intelligent  people  are  pondering 
them. 

If  such  scenarios  come  true,  as 
some  claim  will  happen  within  50 
years,  a  new  age  will  supplant  the 
modern  one.  The  monkey  wrench  will 
have  been  thrown. 

The  fact  is,  nobody  can  predict  the 
surprises  that  await  us.  All  one  has  to 
do  to  assess  how  quickly  society  can 
flip-flop  is  compare  our  world  with 
that  of  the  latter  Enlightenment  when 
God  could  be  described  in  human  terms 
and  the  average  life  span  was  40. 

Who  among  the  intelligentsia  fore¬ 
saw  that  America  was  approaching 
civil  war,  and  the  sleek  wooden  ships 
that  sailed  the  seas  would  be  replaced 
in  a  few  years  by  ironclads,  resulting 
in  new  technology?  Who  then  would 
have  dreamed  that  so  many  would 
perish  so  soon  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  to  abolish  slavery,  restructuring 
America? 

Similarly,  our  society  will  change. 
Tremors  are  being  felt,  a  cultural 
quake  that  many  in  the  media  cannot 
detect  as  we  enter  a  new  millennium 
embracing  old  notions. 

The  big  story  looms  ahead,  an  event 
that  will  jar  us  as  much  as  The  Origin 
of  Species.  Until  then,  eagles  will 
carry  off  babies  and  flying  saucers 
will  bank  above  SAC  bases  and  dis¬ 
appear  within  the  cirrus  clouds. 
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United  Media  saie  or  restructuring? 

Scripps  is  exploring  various  options  for  UM,  the  huge 
company  that  syndicates  ‘Peanuts’  and  ‘Garfield’ 


UM  is  the  syndicator  of  ‘Peanuts’  by  Charies  Schuiz. 


By  David  Astor 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company  is  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibility  of  selling  or 
restructuring  its  huge  United  Media 
division,  which  syndicates  “Peanuts” 
and  “Garfield.” 

“Absolutely  nothing  has  been  de¬ 
cided,”  stated  Scripps  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  communications  Rich  Boehne, 
who  said  the  company  is  “evaluating 
strategic  options”  with  the  assistance 
of  J.P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Boehne  said  a 
UM  sale  may  or  may  not  happen,  and 
added  that,  if  it  does,  there  is  “no  time 
frame”  in  which  it  has  to  occur. 

Any  potential  sale,  restructuring, 
or  joint  venture  could  involve  all  of 
U  M  or  one  or  more  of  its  parts .  Among 
these  parts  are  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  (UFS),  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  (NEA),  United 
Media  Licensing,  and  Pharos  Books. 
There  is  also  the  TV  Data  television 
listings  division,  which  two  E&P 
sources  said  UM  had  already  dis¬ 
cussed  selling  in  recent  months. 

Scripps  Howard  News  Service, 
which  is  marketed  by  UM  but  not  part 
of  it,  is  reportedly  not  on  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  selling  block. 

Why  would  Scripps  possibly  sell 
the  profitable  UM,  whose  $136  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenues  comprised  about  10% 
of  Scripps’  $1.3  billion  in  revenues 
for  1991? 

“I  think  they  want  to  funnel  capi¬ 
tal  into  other  businesses,”  said  Kevin 
Gruneich,  publishing/information  an¬ 
alyst  with  the  First  Boston  investment 
banking  firm  in  New  York  City.  “Ca¬ 
ble  may  be  at  the  top  of  the  list.” 

Scripps  operates  cable  tv  systems 
with  652,000  basic  subscribers  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  10  tv  stations,  five  radio 
stations,  and  19  daily  newspapers.  A 
prime  Scripps  goal,  according  to  the 
company’s  1991  annual  report,  is  to 
“expand  involvement  in  cable  televi¬ 
sion  to  lessen  dependence  on  adver¬ 
tising  revenues.”  The  report  added 
that  cable  contributed  1 7%  of  Scripps 
revenues  and  29%  of  its  operating 
cash  flow  in  1991  —  “a  real  plus  in  a 
time  of  weak  demand  for  both  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  advertising.” 

Another  interviewee  requesting 
anonymity  said  Scripps  might  want 


to  get  the  most  money  possible  from 
a  UM  sale  while  “Peanuts”  is  still  a 
major  force  in  syndication.  Charles 
Schulz  has  stated  on  a  number  of  oc¬ 
casions  that  his  42-year-old  UFS  strip 
will  end  when  he  retires  or  dies,  al¬ 
though  licensing  would  continue. 

“Peanuts”  and  Jim  Davis’  “Garfield” 
are  the  two  most  widely  distributed 
comics  (with  more  than  2,300  news¬ 
papers  apiece)  and  the  two  most  heav¬ 
ily  licensed  properties  in  syndication. 
Indeed,  46%  of  UM’s  revenues  last 
year  were  derived  from  the  licensing 
of  comic  characters  for  product  and 
promotional  uses. 

Media  analyst  Kenneth  Berents, 
who  is  with  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons  in 
Baltimore,  said  he  is  sure  a  number 
of  companies  would  be  potentially  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  some  or  all  of  UM. 
He  noted  that  entertainment-oriented 
businesses  have  been  considered  de¬ 
sirable  purchases  in  recent  years. 

What  companies  might  look  into 
buying  some  or  all  of  UM?  Sources 
requesting  anonymity  suggested  they 
could  include  Disney,  Hallmark, 
Paramount,  the  Hearst  Corporation- 
owned  King  Features  Syndicate,  and 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

King  is  considered  the  biggest  syn¬ 
dicate  in  the  country,  UM  is  consid¬ 


ered  second,  and  Universal  is  third  or 
fourth. 

Sources  indicated  that  Universal 
might  be  interested  in  purchasing  the 
Pharos-published  World  Almanac  — 
a  perennial  best  seller  —  or  Pharos 
as  a  whole.  “We  have  no  comment  on 
that,”  Universal  vice  president/edi¬ 
torial  director  Lee  Salem  told  E&P 
after  checking  with  syndicate  presi¬ 
dent  John  McMeel. 

Universal  owns  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Andrews  and  McMeel  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  whose  offerings  in¬ 
clude  the  Universal  Almanac  as  well 
as  the  wildly  popular  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  and  “Far  Side”  collections 
by  Bill  Watterson  and  Gary  Larson. 

At  King,  president  Joe  D’Angelo 
said  the  syndicate  has  not  been  ap¬ 
proached  about  buying  UM.  When 
asked  if  King  —  which  purchased  the 
old  Cowles  and  News  America  syn¬ 
dicates  in  the  mid- 1 980s  —  might  be 
interested  in  buying  UM,  D’Angelo 
said  he  preferred  not  to  comment  at 
this  point. 

D’Angelo  did  note  that  he  had  been 
surprised  to  hear  Scripps  was  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibility  of  selling  or 
restructuring  UM  —  and  he  was  not 
the  only  one. 

“It  was  a  big  surprise,”  said  car- 
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‘Garfield’  by  Jim  Davis. 


toonist  Jerry  Scott,  who  does  “Nancy” 
for  UFS  in  addition  to  collaborating 
with  Rick  Kirkman  on  the  Creators 
Syndicate-distributed  “Baby  Blues.” 

Scott  added  that  the  news  was  of 
obvious  concern  to  UFS  and  NEA  cre¬ 
ators,  but  noted  that  UM  is  a  “well- 
run,  profitable  company  that  I  don’t 
think  is  in  any  danger  of  evaporating” 
even  if  it  were  sold  or  restructured. 

“Ask  Shagg”  creator  Peter  Guren 
of  UFS  said  he  isn’t  worried  about 
possible  new  UM  owners  because 
“they  would  not  junk  their  assets”  — 
a  major  portion  of  which  are  UFS  and 
NEA  comics. 

UM  syndicates  about  35  comics  as 
well  as  more  than  1 10  columns,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons,  and  other  features. 

Guren  added  that  he  enjoys  work¬ 
ing  with  the  current  UFS  staff,  and 
that  the  syndicate  treats  him  very  well. 
Guren  did  say  a  new  owner  of  any 
company  can  be  a  positive  influence 
because  it  takes  a  “fresh  look”  at 
things. 

Any  potential  UM  buyer  would  cer¬ 
tainly  take  a  close  look  at  the 
“Peanuts”  and  “Garfield”  flagship 
properties.  Indeed,  Schulz  confirmed 
that  when  McKinsey  &  Company  did 
the  comprehensive  study  of  UM  that 
led  to  the  announcement  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  sale  or  restructuring,  a  McKinsey 
representative  visited  his  “Peanuts” 
operation  in  California. 

Schulz  told  E&P  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  “a  few  bursts  of  antago¬ 
nism,”  he  has  enjoyed  his  42-year  re¬ 
lationship  with  UM  and  would  like  to 
see  it  continue.  The  “Peanuts”  cre¬ 
ator  added  that  he  has  a  “good  rela¬ 
tionship”  with  current  UM  president 
Robert  Metz. 

However,  Schulz  did  observe  that 
a  UM  sale,  if  it  had  to  happen,  “could 
be  really  good  if  it  was  to  the  right 
person  or  group.” 

Schulz  continued,  “At  this  stage. 
I’m  just  waiting  to  see  who  might 
make  an  offer  —  and  if  they’ll  buy 
the  whole  thing  or  break  it  down.” 


Any  hypothetical  UM  buyer  would 
almost  certainly  need  to  meet  with 
Schulz’s  approval.  “I’ve  never  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  newspaper  sales  of 
‘Peanuts,’  but  when  it  comes  to  li¬ 
censing,  all  the  licensees  come  to  us,” 
said  Schulz,  referring  to  his  Califor¬ 
nia  operation.  “Also,  my  contract  says 
I  have  editorial  control  over  every¬ 
thing.” 

Two  top  UM  executives  also  com¬ 
mented  on  the  news  from  Scripps 
when  contacted  by  E&P. 

“I’m  not  concerned  and  I’m  not 
worried,”  stated  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  David  Hendin, 
who  said  he  would  continue  to  do  his 
job  as  well  as  he  could. 

Senior  vice  president/general  man¬ 
ager  Brad  Bushell  added,  “There’s  a 
lot  of  stuff  for  us  to  do  around  here 
every  day.  You  can’t  really  worry 
about  things  you  can’t  control.” 

Metz  was  traveling  when  first  con¬ 
tacted  for  this  story,  and  his  office 
called  back  to  say  he  preferred  that 
E&P  talk  to  Boehne  (who  had  been 
reached  two  days  earlier). 

The  UM  president  did  write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  UM  staffers  that  was  also  sent 
to  UM  cartoonists  and  columnists.  In 
it,  Metz  stated,  “As  you  know,  we  re¬ 
cently  completed  an  exhaustive  look 
at  the  enterprises  of  UM  and  their  fu¬ 
tures  in  a  study  that  was  undertaken 
at  our  behest  by  the  consulting  firm 
of  McKinsey  ....  The  McKinsey 
findings  raised  important  questions 
about  our  strategic  direction,  our 
structure,  our  growth  potential,  and 
ways  to  maximize  the  value  of  our 
businesses  for  our  owners,  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  Scripps. 

“The  next  step  in  this  process  is  for 
us  to  use  the  respected  services  of  the 
Morgan  firm  to  help  us  in  exploring 
the  options  for  the  future.  Such  possi¬ 
bilities  as  restructuring,  joint  ventures, 
or  possible  sale  of  various  units  com¬ 
prising  United  Media  are  among  the  is¬ 
sues  to  be  considered.  Because  abso¬ 
lutely  no  decisions  have  been  reached, 
the  fluid  nature  of  the  undertaking  can¬ 
not  be  emphasized  too  much.  We  can¬ 
not  speculate  on  the  course  that  might 
be  taken  because  we  simply  do  not 
know  at  this  point .  .  .  .” 

Metz  later  added  in  his  letter,  “It’s 
only  human  to  feel  nervous  when  the 
possibility  of  change  enters  our  lives. 
I’ve  got  some  ‘butterflies’  myself. 
But  as  I  think  you  know,  the  best  an¬ 
tidote  to.that  feeling  is  hard  work  and 
fresh  dedication.” 

UM  staffers  speaking  on  back¬ 
ground  noted  that  there  has  been  no 
difference  for  the  time  being  in  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  They  did  observe  that  employ¬ 
ees  were  understandably  feeling  some 
apprehension  and  uncertainty  about 


how  UM  might  change  in  the  future. 

Sources  indicated  that  one  possi¬ 
ble  scenario  would  be  moving  the 
New  York  City-based  UM  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  Scripps  is  headquartered. 

The  1902-founded  NEA  actually 
had  an  Ohio  office  —  in  Cleveland 
—  prior  to  its  1978  merger  with  the 
1923-founded  UFS.  The  latter  syn¬ 
dicate’s  best-known  creators  over  the 
years,  besides  cartoonists  Schulz  and 
Davis,  have  included  columnists 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  the  still-writ¬ 
ing  Jack  Anderson. 

No  one  contacted  for  this  story 
could  or  would  estimate  what  UM’s 
selling  price  might  be. 


LATS  hit  by  rioting 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
was  one  of  numerous  L.A.  businesses 
sustaining  damage  during  the  recent 
rioting. 

Windows  on  the  syndicate’s  first- 
floor  office  were  smashed  and  a  sofa 
in  the  front  lobby  set  on  fire  the  night 
of  the  shocking  April  29  verdict  ex¬ 
onerating  the  policemen  who  brutally 
(See  LATS  on  page  46) 


MORE  READERS 
ARE  IN 
YOUR  STARS. 


All  Ihe  signs  point  lo  more  readers.  With 
our  STAR  WATCH  (or  dailies.  And 
YOUR  HOROSCOPE  GUIDE  (or 
weeklies.  Astrologers  Wanda  Perry  and 
Debra  Cooper  are  )ust  the  ticket  to  a 
planet  o(  loyal  readership.  Because 
whether  they  believe  in  astrology  or  not, 
people  read  it  religiously. 

Call  for  a  free  sample  of  their  columns 
today.  Get  the  package  that  ties  up 
readership  and  revenues. 


Call  toll-free  (800)445-4555. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and'  Canada, 
call  collect  (619)293-1818. 
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Guisewite  will  take  eight-week  leave  from  ‘Cathy’ 


“Cathy”  creator  Cathy  Guisewite, 
starting  May  18,  is  taking  an  eight- 
week  maternity  leave  to  care  for  a 
child  she  has  adopted. 

The  41 -year-old  Californian  will 
continue  to  do  original  Sunday 
comics,  but  her  daily  “Cathy”  strips 
will  be  reruns  from  1987  and  1988, 
according  to  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate  vice  president/editorial  direc¬ 
tor  Lee  Salem. 

Salem  said  the  approximately 
1,200  daily  and  Sunday  “Cathy” 
clients  will  continue  to  pay  regular 
rates  for  the  comic,  which  began  in 
1976. 

The  Universal  executive  added  that 
he  hasn’t  heard  of  any  clients  plan¬ 
ning  to  drop  “Cathy.”  Salem  noted 
that  most  newspapers  have  standard 
maternity  leave  policies,  so  they  are 
familiar  with  this  type  of  situation. 

Guisewite’s  leave  will  partly  over¬ 
lap  with  the  early  June  to  early 
September  sabbatical  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  “Doonesbury”  creator 
Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal  (see 
E&P,  May  2). 

MNS  health  series 

A  recent  Maturity  News  Service 
series  focused  on  the  troubled  U.S. 
health-care  system. 

The  three-part  report  talked  about 
a  poor  family  on  Medicaid,  a  middle- 
class  family  without  insurance,  and 
an  elderly  couple  with  medical  bills 
that  depleted  their  life  savings.  There 
were  also  photos  and  graphics. 

MNS  is  distributed  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Comics  poll  news 

“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Wat- 
terson  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
was  the  runaway  reader  favorite  in  a 
Tampa  Tribune  comics  survey  that 
drew  6,662  respondents. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  John¬ 
ston  of  Universal,  “The  Far  Side”  by 
Gary  Larson  of  Universal,  “Blondie” 
by  Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  and  “Rose 
Is  Rose”  by  Pat  Brady  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

The  five  most-read  comics  in  the 
Florida  paper  were  “Blondie,”  “Peanuts” 
by  Charles  Schulz  of  United,  “Calvin 


Cathy  Guisewite 


and  Hobbes,”  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  by 
Chris  Browne  of  King,  and  “Beetle  Bai¬ 
ley”  by  Mort  Walker  of  King. 

Also,  the  comic  readers  most 
wanted  to  see  in  the  Tribune  was 
“Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  by  Mike 
Peters  of  Tribune  Media  Services. 
That  TMS  strip  was  added. 

At  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  “Ha¬ 
gar”  was  voted  the  most  frequently  read 
comic.  The  next  four  finishers  were  “Hi 
and  Lois”  by  Greg  and  Brian  Walker 
and  Chance  Browne,  “Blondie,”  “Den¬ 
nis  the  Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of 
North  America  Syndicate,  and  “Lu- 
ann”  by  Greg  Evans  of  NAS. 

The  five  favorites  in  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  paper  were  “Hagar,”  “FoxTrot” 
by  Bill  Amend  of  Universal,  “Luann,” 
“Geech”  by  Jerry  Bittle  of  Universal, 
and  “Blondie.” 

In  other  news,  the  ChicagoTribune 
has  dropped  “Annie”  after  reportedly 
running  the  comic  since  Harold  Gray 
started  it  in  1924.  The  strip  is  now 
done  by  Leonard  Starr  of  TMS.  When 
contacted  by  E&P,  Chicago  Tribune 
associate  features  editor  John  Lux 
said  “Annie”  was  replaced  with  “Wal¬ 
nut  Cove”  by  Mark  Cullum  of  King. 


Responds  to  story 

North  America  Syndicate  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Tom  Pritchard  feels  Bob 
Englehart’s  view  of  syndication 
doesn’t  take  NAS’s  “Best  and  Witti¬ 
est”  editorial  cartoon  package  into 
consideration. 

Pritchard  was  reacting  to  E&P's 
April  25  profile  of  Englehart,  who  is 


with  the  Hartford  Courant  and  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service. 

“Bob  said  [syndication]  hurts  the 
creative  process  because  [editorial] 
cartoonists  have  to  supply  a  fixed 
number  of  cartoons  a  week,”  Pritch¬ 
ard  stated  in  a  fax. 

“NAS  has  12  cartoonists  under 
contract  for  our  ‘Best  and  Wittiest’ 
package.  We  think  it’s  a  good  deal 
for  the  cartoonists  and  they  tell  us 
they  love  it.  The  process  is  simple  and 
favors  the  artist.  We  require  no  set 
number  of  cartoons  per  week.  The 
artist  sends  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
wants.  We  pick  five  or  six  out  of  the 
group  every  day  and  ship  the  pack¬ 
age  to  about  300  client  newspapers. 

“And  we  pay  the  cartoonist  for  ev¬ 
ery  cartoon  we  send  out,  not  for  what 
is  used  by  the  subscribing  newspa¬ 
per.  Not  bad  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.” 


Landers  response 

There  were  more  than  75,000  re¬ 
sponses  when  Ann  Landers  asked  gay 
readers  of  her  Creators  Syndicate 
column  if  they  were  glad  to  be  gay. 
Well  over  95%  said  yes. 


LATS 

( Continued  from  page  45 ) 


beat  Rodney  King.  Fortunately,  no 
LATS  staffers  were  in  the  office  at 
the  time,  and  no  syndicate  operations 
were  affected. 

LATS  executive  editor  Steve 
Christensen  noted  that  the  syndicate 
is  near  police  headquarters  in  down¬ 
town  L.A.  When  demonstrators  were 
dispersed  from  those  headquarters 
April  29,  they  subsequently  damaged 
virtually  every  building  within  a 
three-square-block  area  that  included 
LATS. 

Christensen  did  not  yet  know  the 
monetary  estimate  of  damage  when 
contacted  by  E&P. 

The  executive  editor  praised  LATS 
staffers  for  “showing  a  great  deal  of 
courage”  in  coming  to  work  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  crisis  in  general.  Chris¬ 
tensen  noted  that  a  number  of  staffers 
live  in  the  riot-tom  area  of  South  Cen¬ 
tral  Los  Angeles. 
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UPl 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

petition  payments  and  owed  IDR 
some  $193,000.  An  attorney  for  IDR 
argued  that  the  company  did  not  think 
it  had  to  continue  its  service  to  UPI 
without  payment. 

Bankruptcy  Court  Judge  Francis  G. 
Conrad,  however,  rejected  IDR’ s  ob¬ 
jections,  stating  that  if  IDR  stopped 
its  service  to  UPI  it  would  see  noth¬ 
ing,  but  if  it  continued  through  a  sale 
at  least  some  payment  would  be  made. 

Other  bidders  for  UPI  included  for¬ 
mer  UPI  president  Milton  Benjamin, 
whose  EastNet  company  earlier  had 
pulled  out  of  a  proposal  to  take  over 
some  UPI  bureaus  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Independent  States  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  Benjamin  bid  $30,000  for 
UPI  leases  in  those  nations  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China. 

Additional  bidders  sought  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  UPI  Spanish-language  ser¬ 
vice  for  $33,000  and  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  daybook  for  $  1 2,000;  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  name,  radio  archives,  wire 
archives,  photo  archives,  and  work¬ 
ing  files  from  Paris,  Moscow,  and 
Washington  for  $25,000  each. 

All  those  bids  were  rejected  in  light 
of  Robertson’s  offer  to  purchase  the 
entire  operation  for  considerably 
more  money. 

Classified  inches 
higher  in  February 

Classified  ad  linage  in  February 
grew  nearly  1%,  according  to  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Financial  Exec¬ 
utives. 

INFE’s  Financial  Barometer  showed 
newspaper  classified  linage  grew  an 
average  of  0.9%  from  last  February, 
an  indication  that  growth  may  be  re¬ 
turning. 

For  papers  under  100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  run-of-press  classified  grew 
0.4%  in  February,  while  at  larger  pa¬ 
pers  growth  was  1.4%.  The  leading 
category  was  auto,  up  12.6%. 

Correction 

As  a  result  of  a  transcription  error 
in  the  March  28  E&P  article  about  the 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  it  was  incor¬ 
rectly  stated  that  the  Advocate’s  cir¬ 
culation  drive  in  Lafayette  “was  aided 
by  the  .  .  .  decision  by  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  to  increase 
newsstand  sales  in  Lafayette  and 
other  cities  and  towns  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.” 

It  should  have  read  “to  cease  news¬ 
stand  sales  .  .  .” 


Fresno  Bee  offers 
Spanish  translation 

In  Fresno,  Calif.,  Hispanics,  who 
comprise  35%  of  the  population,  got 
a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Fresno 
Bee’s,  front-page  story  of  the  explo¬ 
sions  that  devastated  Guadalajara, 
Mexico.  Two  reporters  provided  the 
translation. 

City  editor  Terry  Jackson,  who  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea,  said  the  story  was  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  make  it  accessible 
to  non-English  readers. 

“It  was  a  matter  of  providing  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  to  people  who  may  not  nor¬ 
mally  be  our  readers  but  who  needed 
to  know  what  happened,”  Jackson 
added. 

At  least  191  people  were  killed  in 
the  April  22  blast. 

SRDS  sourcebook 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  an¬ 
nounced  the  release  of  “SRDS  Per¬ 
spectives,”  a  sourcebook  and  print  ad¬ 
vertising  tracking  tool. 

Published  in  four  industry-specific 
editions,  SRDS  Perspectives  utilizes 
Patterson  Advertising  Report  Inc. 
tracking  data  to  monitor  advertising 
placement  and  spending  in  145  lead¬ 
ing  business  publications  and  con¬ 
sumer  magazines.  The  industries  tar¬ 
geted  by  the  four  SRDS  Perspectives 
volumes  include;  Consumer  Sports, 
Food  &  Food  Service,  Architecture  & 
Interior  Design,  and  Environmental. 

Reflections 

( Continued  from  page  II) 

bad  journalist  —  but  there  are  some 
really  good  ones  around  who  would 
make  better  heroes  as  journalists.” 

Anderson  is  slated  to  begin  a  year¬ 
long  leave  of  absence  from  AP  on 
June  15.  He  has  accepted  a  fellow¬ 
ship  from  the  Freedom  Forum  Media 
Studies  Center  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  plans  to  write  a  book  slated 
for  publication  next  year. 

“I  know  what  I  want  to  say.  I’ve 
got  it  outlined  and  I  know  the  kind  of 
things  I  want  to  talk  about,”  Ander¬ 
son  said  of  his  book.  “I’m  not  sure 
whether  I  will  be  able  to  do  what  I 
want  to  do  successfully.  I  won’t  know 
until  I  start  writing. 

“I  want  it  to  be  more  than  just  a  se¬ 
ries  of  anecdotes  or  a  recounting  of 
my  life  as  a  hostage.  I’d  like  it  to  be 
something  a  little  more  serious,  some¬ 
thing  that  maybe  some  people  will  get 
something  out  of.  We’ll  see  how  it 
works  out.” 


Native 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

way  we  can  really  test  press  freedom 
is  to  have  one  of  us  tossed  in  jail,” 
Two  Shoes  said. 

The  NAJA  convention  was  held  in 
the  Indian-owned  Radisson  Hotel  on 
the  Oneida  tribe  reservation  in  north¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin. 

John  D.  Gibson,  editor  of  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  told  EcSP  that  the 
paper  enjoys  a  good  relationship  with 
the  prosperous  Oneida  tribe  but 
added,  “They’re  more  open  than  they 
were  two  years  ago  but  we  can’t  get 
into  tribal  meetings.  If  we  hear  any¬ 
thing,  we  have  to  go  through  proper 
channels  on  the  reservation.  They  [In¬ 
dian  leaders]  call  the  shots.  It’s  not 
open  government.” 

Press-Gazette  reporter  Patti  Hoeft, 
an  Oneida  tribe  member,  said  that 
when  she  worked  on  the  tribal  news¬ 
paper,  reservation  authorities  de¬ 
manded  to  read  some  stories  before 
they  were  printed. 

“They  define  what  a  free  press  is,” 
she  added. 

NAJA  president  Mark  Trahant, 
news  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  former  editor  of  Navajo  Times 
Today,  said  in  an  interview  that  on 
most  reservations  Indian  leaders  will 
insist  on  reading  pre-publication  copy 
only  when  a  major  issue  is  involved. 

“Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  time 
they  don’t  have  time  to  read  it,”  he 
explained,  “but  if  they  see  something 
in  the  paper  they  don’t  like,  they  will 
take  action  —  like  firing  the  editor.” 

That  is  what  happened  to  Trahant 
on  the  Navajo  newspaper. 

Bobbi  Webster,  the  Oneida  tribe’s 
director  of  communications,  said  on 
another  panel  that  five  years  ago  the 
tribe  launched  a  full-scale  public  re¬ 
lations  effort  to  reach  the  public,  press, 
and  legislators.  Charles  Leonard,  a 
white  public  relations  consultant  in 
Green  Bay,  was  hired  to  direct  the 
campaign. 

The  campaign,  she  went  on,  was 
largely  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Oneidas  are  running  multimillion- 
dollar  enterprises,  including  the  ho¬ 
tel,  gambling  casinos,  convenience 
stores,  and  other  businesses.  She  said 
the  tribe  deals  with  2,400  outside 
businesses  in  Wisconsin  alone. 

The  public  relations  included  pub¬ 
lic  bus  tours  of  the  reservations  and 
daily  press  releases. 

“We  tell  the  local  press  we’re  bust¬ 
ing  with  good  stories,”  said  Webster. 
However,  she  continued,  the  media 
must  be  authorized  to  visit  the  reser¬ 
vation  and  tribal  council  meetings  are 
off-limits  to  them. 
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Habits 
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Rewards 

(Continued from  page  17) 

Here  is  the  way  the  program  works: 

A  25-question  quiz  based  on  Cal¬ 
ifornian  stories  for  that  month  is 
given  to  five  student  teams  repre¬ 
senting  the  schools.  In  addition,  stu¬ 
dents  watch  editors  from  each  of  the 
Californian's  sections  participate  in 
one  of  two  daily  budget  sessions. 
Then  they  go  back  to  their  schools 
with  a  packet  of  30  stories  from  which 
they  rank  the  top  six  for  their  own 
“front  page.” 

There  is  a  cash  prize  of  $500  to  the 
winning  schools  for  classroom  use 
and  the  top  kids  get  certificates  and 
plaques.  There  also  is  a  verbal  “Su¬ 
perquiz”  between  the  leading  teams. 

Bentley  said  the  idea  grew  out  of 
studies  revealing  that  “people  under 
the  age  of  30  are  the  least  informed 
generation  of  any  in  history,  and  the 
studies  showed  that  many  of  these 
people  are  not  reading  newspapers  or 
staying  abreast  of  the  news  in  any 
other  way. 

“This  is  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  the  so-called  ‘Information  Age’ 
with  greater  access  to  knowledge  than 
ever  before.” 

A  recent  “Headliners”  multiple 
choice  test  asked  which  area  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  had  been  hit  by  a  major  earth¬ 
quake,  the  main  issue  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  abortion  law  case  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  name  of  the 
leader  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or¬ 
ganization,  and  a  question  on  the  can¬ 
didates  in  a  local  congressional  elec¬ 
tion. 

A  Californian  story  on  the  contest 
by  Lois  Henry  indicated  that  the  par¬ 
ticipants  are  beginning  to  read  news¬ 
papers  and  are  liking  it. 

Henry  quoted  one  student  as  say¬ 
ing,  “The  only  thing  I  ever  read  in  the 
paper  was  sports  and  comics,”  but 
now  he  was  reading  the  whole  paper. 

Another  new  reader  exclaimed, 
“Now  I’m  smarter  than  my  parents.” 

According  to  Bentley,  the  young¬ 
sters  meeting  with  Californian  edi¬ 
tors  are  not  shy  about  expressing 
opinions  on  how  the  paper  is  put  to¬ 
gether. 

In  one  exchange,  he  went  on,  some 
students  thought  the  rape  sentencing 
of  Mike  T yson  belonged  on  Page  One 
instead  of  the  sports  section. 

They  also  suggested  more  stories 
on  teen-age  pregnancies  and  that  one 
story  needed  a  picture  to  make  it  more 
understandable. 

“All  suggestions  were  right  on  tar¬ 
get  and  two  of  them  were  reflected  in 
next  day’s  paper,”  Bentley  recalled. 

Eventually,  the  editor  hopes  that 


other  papers  in  the  state  will  sponsor 
similar  contests. 

In  the  Californian’s  initial  pro¬ 
gram,  nine  of  the  county’s  30  junior 
high  and  middle  schools  agreed  to 
take  part. 

Don  Gill,  a  consultant  for  the  Kern 
County  superintendent  of  schools  of¬ 
fice,  who  worked  with  the  Califor¬ 
nian  on  the  project,  said  it  was  a  good 
turnout  for  a  first-time  contest. 

“It  takes  a  while  for  people  to  catch 
on  to  the  idea,”  he  continued,  “and 
this  competition  is  different  than  any 
r  ve  come  across  because  of  the  close 
collaboration  between  the  teachers 
and  the  newspaper.  It  shows  how  a 
newspaper  is  put  together,  and  that 
has  great  potential.” 


Under  persistent  legal  action  by  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  the  city  has 
agreed  to  release  unedited  recordings 
of  communications  among  firefight¬ 
ers  on  the  critical  eve  of  the  Oct.  20 
firestorm  in  the  East  Bay  Hills. 

Of  particular  interest,  the  paper 
said,  was  how  closely  firefighters 
kept  track  of  a  brush  fire  that  was 
thought  to  have  been  extinguished. 
The  brush  blaze’s  flareup  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  raging 
fire  that  killed  25  people  and  de¬ 
stroyed  more  than  3,000  homes  at  a 
cost  of  $1.5  billion. 

City  officials,  in  an  audit,  admit¬ 
ted  they  had  not  freed  any  tapes  de¬ 
tailing  firefighting,  police,  or  911 
calls  from  2  p.m.  Saturday  to  8  a.m. 
Sunday.  During  that  period  the  brush 
fire  smoldered  undetected  before 
erupting  into  the  big  blaze  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

Tribune  managing  editor  Eric  New¬ 
ton  said,  “We  don’t  know  what  these 
tapes  will  tell  us.  All  we  know  is  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  hear  them  and 
they  haven’t  been  provided.” 

Noting  that  the  law  requires  the  city 
to  turn  over  public  information  in  20 
days,  Newton  remarked,  “After  six 
months,  all  the  bureaucracy  has  given 
us  is  an  unlabeled,  edited,  scrambled 
mess.” 

Tribune  attorneys  James  Wheaton 
and  Mark  Goldwitz  had  filed  a  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  suit  to  enforce  the  paper’s 
rights  inder  the  California  Public 
Records  Act. 

The  Tribune  said  it  wants  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  communication  records  be¬ 
fore  voters  go  to  the  polls  to  decide 
on  a  $50  million  bond  issue  designed 
to  improve  Oakland’s  emergency 
communciations  system. 


private  school  students. 

Even  more  hearteningly,  students 
appear  to  be  interested  in  news  sim¬ 
ply  for  its  own  sake. 

“It  looks  as  if,  for  those  young  peo¬ 
ple,  the  news  did  not  need  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  useful  in  their  school  lives. 
Young  people  use  the  news  to  im¬ 
prove  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  to  help  them  become  citizens,” 
writes  Eveyln  Bevort  of  the  French 
Ministry  for  Education. 

In  the  survey,  “personal  interests” 
was  selected  by  63%  as  a  reason  for 
following  the  news.  In  the  multipick 
survey,  48%  said  the  news  “helps 
them  belong  to  contemporary  soci¬ 
ety,”  and  35%  said  keeping  informed 
“will  lead  them  to  a  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  life.” 

The  report  found  the  following 
rates  of  interest  for  news  topics: 

•  Health  (AIDS,  drugs,  or  cancer 
were  given  as  examples):  49%. 

•  Education  and  development: 
36%. 

•  Movies:  33%. 

•  Music:  28%. 

•  Sports:  27%. 

•  Environment:  27%. 

•  International  news:  21%. 

•  Economic  and  social  topics:  20%. 

•  Science:  16%. 

•  Politics:  14%. 

Despite  their  heavy  rate  of  read¬ 
ing,  French  teens  consider  television 
by  far  the  most  reliable  news  medium. 

The  confidence  rating  of  40%  for 
tv  is  followed  by  28%  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  13%  for  radio. 

CANAL  PLUS,  a  non-cable  sub¬ 
scription  tv  channel,  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  television  offering,  the  report 
found.  French  commercial  and  pub¬ 
lic  broadcast  channels  barely  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  survey. 

Surprisingly,  the  survey  found  that 
teachers  are  more  likely  to  direct  stu¬ 
dents  to  tv  than  newspapers  or  mag¬ 
azines  for  current  events. 

News  discussion  in  the  classroom 
is  supported  by  fully  80%  of  students. 
Some  59%  of  the  students  say  their 
teachers  discuss  news  events  in  class. 

“Teen-agers  and  the  News”  was  a 
poll  of  802  students  between  the  ages 
of  1 5  and  20  conducted  from  late  Jan¬ 
uary  to  early  February  by  CSA  Poll 
Institute  on  behalf  of  CLEMI  —  the 
Center  for  Networking  Between  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Media,  a  department  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Education  — 
as  well  as  Phosphore,  a  magazine  for 
French  teen-agers,  and  ARPEJ,  the 
Association  for  the  Use  of  Regional 
Newspapers  in  Education. 


Newspaper  battles  to 
get  records  released 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 


REALIZE  UNEARNED  REVENUE. 
900/800  #’S  AVAILABLE  FOR 
“LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR" 

AS  SEEN  IN  NEWSWEEK.  CALL 
IAN,  1  (800)  776-4426. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Humorous  political  column.  Self- 
syndicated  VKeekly.  Art  Buchvirald  scho¬ 
larship  winner.  Free  trial.  Send  Greg 
Spring,  (818)  240-7090. 


HUMAN  SEXUALITY 


SOBIN  ON  SEX.  Perfect  antidote  to 
Landers,  Abby  by  reknown  author- 
activist.  Samples.  (516)  868-1673. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


ENTERTAINMENT 


HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 


FAMILYIPARENTING 

Just  a  spoonful  of  humor  helps  the 
philosophy  go  down,  in  the  most 
delightful  way.  "FAMILY  MATTERS" 
from  every  angle.  Written  by  a  physi¬ 
cian,  mother  of  4.  Well  received  weekly 
in  Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Samples 
on  request.  Karen  Engberg,  M.D.,  2329 
Oak  Park  Ln.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
93105.  (805)  682-8844;  FAX  (805) 
682-6499. 


EASTERN  EUROPE 


VISITING  EASTERN  EUROPE? 

We  provide  research,  translation  and 
organizational  services  in  Berlin  and 
eastern  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Central  European 
Connections,  c/o  B.  Cooper,  Nauheimer 
Str.  42,  1000  Berlin  33,  tel.  (49)  (30) 

824  88  04. _ 

All  generalizations  are 
dangerous,  even  this  one. 
Alexandre  Dumas 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

ARE  YOU  GETTING  EVERYTHING  YOU 
CAN  OUT  OF  YOUR  NEWSROOM? 
Former  daily  editor  will  evaluate 
content,  staffing  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  quality,  productivity. 
Specialist  in  small  and  medium-size 
papers.  Write  Mike  Wallace  News 
Consulting,  512  Capitola  Ave.,  Suite 
100,  Capitola,  CA  95010,  or  call  (408) 
479-1757. 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


Largest  circulating  Irish-American 
newspaper  in  the  west  is  seeking  work¬ 
ing  partner  or  buyer.  Bill  Teufel,  9 
Vicente  Terrace,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90401.  (213)  393-3162. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 

Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
_ (903)  473-7200 _ 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  I 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)643-1863  j 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE  j 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
I  John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Sen/ices 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


Expanding  midwestern  group  near 
major  metropolitan  area.  Strong  cash 
flow.  Owner’s  retiring.  Reply  to  Box 
5838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  SOUTHEASTERN  WEEKLY 
in  affluent,  year-round  resort  area. 
Close  to  malls,  universities.  Top 
schools.  Booming,  recession-proof 
market.  Box  5824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VIDEO  TRAINING  FILM  FIRM. 
Midwest.  Good  growth  and  very  profit¬ 
able.  Excellent  management  will  stay. 
Priced  at  $7-million  with  $4-million 
down.  Principals  write  Box  5849,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  GULF  COAST 

Paid  weekly  newspaper,  shopping  guide, 
real  estate  guide,  commercial  printing. 
Self-contalneu  except  web  press.  Present 
owner,  23  years.  Cash  only. 

CALL  (813)  733-8053 
for  full  particulars 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

I  HAVE  $125,000  tor  purchase  or  down 
payment.  Seek  paper  or  magazine  or 
shopper  in  metro  area,  college  town  or 
resort.  Send  to  Box  5830,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


RETIRING  and  want  to  leave  your  news¬ 
paper  in  good  hands,  but  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  selling  to  a  chain?  Let's  get 
together.  Community-oriented 
publisher  with  high  journalistic  stan¬ 
dards  desires  to  purchase  a  small  daily 
or  paid  weekly.  Primary  concern  is  that 
property  is  in  desirable  location  and 
plays  a  viable  role  in  the  growth  and  well 
being  of  the  community  it  serves.  Box 
5817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  small,  vigorous  weekly/ 
monthly  periodical  with  reliable  adver¬ 
tising  staff  and  profits.  (301) 
475-8452  or  write  Box  539,  Leonard- 
town,  MD  20650. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Profitable,  regional  trade  publication  in 
dynamic  industiy.  Owner  retiring.  Reso- 
nably  priced,  (jood  growth  potential. 
Box  5829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Steady-growth  profitable  ($50K  +  /year) 
free-distribution  paper  with  great 
future.  New  England.  The  growth  is 
getting  to  big  for  me  to  handle.  Call 
(617)  868-7495  (24  hours). 
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INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E).  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 

Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P.  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


“KANSA"  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 

Arf'PCCTM' I  PC 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE:  Compugraphic  8600, 
8400,  MCS,  Preview,  Processors,  Fonts 
and  Scanners.  8600  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  Jeremy  Hylton.  The  Tech 
(617)  253-1541. 


Compugraphic  DAWN  19  ad  work 
station.  286  processor,  40  MB  hard 
drive,  mouse,  19  inch  monitor,  and  CG 
308  laser  printer.  Complete  with  origi¬ 
nal  software,  manuals,  and  cabling. 
102  type  faces. 

Call  Dan  Chovanec  (404)  352-2400. 

It's  NEW  -  It’s  HERE!!  11X17  LASER 
PRINTER  -  400  DPI  &  Adobe  Post¬ 
Script  Level  2  -  at  the  price  you’ve  been 
waiting  for  $4,550;  with  up  to  3  on-line 
paper  trays  optional.  90  day  parts  & 
latior  warranty  and  nationwide  3rd  party 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 


CSC  CIRCULATION  PROMOTIONS 
Telemarketing,  Verification,  Surveys 
and  MORE!  Proven  results.  Lowest 
Costs  Around!  Guaranteed.  BOX  355, 
Clinton,  MA  01510  (508)  365-6696. 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 

Nothing  fancy,  just  hard  work!  Crew 
sales  with  employee  managers.  Tele¬ 
marketing.  Maiiret  Research  and  Opin¬ 
ion  Polls.  (609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Midwest  Crew  Sales. 
1  (800)  877-7176 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TELE-SALES  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
NEWSPAPER  SALES  PROFESSIONAL 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Since  1980 
Call  1  (800)  347-1474 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

'Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

Editor;  a  person  employed 
on  a  newspaper,  whose 
business  it  is  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to 
see  that  the  chaff  is  printed. 
Elbert  Hubbard 


FOR  SALE 

1  Signode  Power  Strapping  Machine 
MLN-2A.  $3,000.  Contact  Sammy 
Lopez,  Ruidoso  News,  PO  Box  128, 
Ruidoso,  NM  88345. 


Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


S6rVIC6 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 


If  you’re  in  the  market  for  a  reconditioned  press,  you  can’t  do  better 
than  a  Goss  press  reconditioned  by  the  original  manufacturer. 

All  our  reconditioned  Goss  Urbanite®  Community®  and  Suburban® 
presses  are  brought  up  to  original-equipment  specifications  and  are 
backed  with  a  1-year  parts  and  labor  warranty. 

We  have  presses  in  inventory  for  fast  delivery.  So  call  us  today  for 
complete  details.  Used  Equipment,  Rockwell  Graphic  Sy^ems, 
Rockwell  International,  700  Oakmont  Lane,  Westmont,  Illinois  60559. 
Phone;  708/850-6178.  Fax:  708/850-6177. 


Rockwell  International 


.  .where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  ^uipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  (^11  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

FOR  SALE:  3/u  1985  Goss  Community; 
8/u  rebuilt  1975  Harris  V25;  2/u  Harris 
VI 5A  w/50  HP  drive;  5/u  RZ300. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 


GE  Press  drives-60  HP  motors 

8-12  units/folder  -  from  24K 

Call  (505)  294-0450 _ 

Goss  Cosmo  Press,  1974,  4  units.  Good 
running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


PRESS  ROOM 
Seven  units  Goss  Mark  II 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  V 
3:2  subway  delivery  folder 
Two  half-decks 
Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55” 

Ten  units  Goss  Mark  I 

Two,  2:1  double  delivery  folders 

Three  half-decks 

Two  color  humps 

Cut-off:  22  3/4” 

Web  Width:  55” 

Both  presses  will  be  available  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1992. 

Contact:  Frederick  K.  McCann 
Copley  Newspapers 
(619)  454-0411 

IT’S  A  SELLER’S 
MARKET FOR 
COMMUNITY* 
EQUIPMENT. 
AND 

WE’RE  BUYING. 


If  you’re  looking  to  sell  22-3/4- 
inch  SSC  units,  or  SC  and  SSC 
folders,  we’re  interested  in 
talking  with  you.  Used  Equip¬ 
ment,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  -  The  Americas, 
Rockwell  International,  700 
Oakmont  Lane,  Westmont, 
Illinois  60559,  (708)  850-6178 
Fax:  (708)  850-6177 


Rockwell  International 


HELP 

WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
SUNY  College  at  Cortland  seeks  publi¬ 
cations  editor  in  the  Office  of  College 
Relations  and  Development.  Involves 
writing,  preparation,  and  coordination 
of  official  college  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  catalogs  and  admissions  materials. 
Write  and  edit  weekly  campus  newslet¬ 
ter.  Writing  experience  a  must,  as  is 
knowledge  of  printing,  graphics, 
desktop  publishing,  and  preparation  of 
camera-ready  page  layouts.  Bachelor's 
degree  required.  College-related  work 
experience  desired.  Application  dead¬ 
line  June  15.  Appointment  August  1. 
Submit  letter  and  resume  to  Search 
Committee,  Office  of  College  Relations 
and  Development,  State  University 
College,  PO  Box  2000,  Cortland,  NY 
13045.  Cortland  is  an  Affirmative 
Action-Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

KNIGHT  CHAIR  IN  JOURNALISM 
The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  search¬ 
ing  for  an  exceptional  person  as  a  full 
professor  in  an  endowed  chair  in  one  of 
the  most  highly  regarded  journalism- 
mass  communication  units  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  chair  will  provide  not  only  a 
salary  stipend  but  also  funds  for  travel 
and  other  support. 

This  Knight  Chair  in  Journalism  in  one 
of  the  prestigious  series  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Knight  Foundation,  each 
funded  with  a  $1  million  endowment. 

Description  of  the  Position:  This 
endowed  professorship  will  be  devoted 
to  basic  research  on  the  future  of  mass 
communication,  especially  newspap¬ 
ers.  The  holder  of  this  Knight  Chair  will 
play  a  leading  role  in  setting  the  nation¬ 
al  or  international  mass  communication 
agenda  by  conducting  research  and 
transmitting  the  findings  to  students 
and  professionals  not  only  through 
courses  but  also  through  an  array  of 
special  activities. 

Search:  An  intense  search  is  being 
conducted.  The  Search  committee  is 
composed  of  faculty  members  and 
students,  and  university  and  industry 
representatives  appointed  by  the  Dean 
of  the  School.  The  person  selected  must 
command  respect  in  the  field.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  research,  he  or  she  would  teach 
and  advise  students  and  conduct 
service  work.  Qualifications  include 
demonstrated  or  potential  excellence  in 
teaching,  research  and  leadership. 

Date  Applications  Will  Begin  to  Be 
Reviewed:  September  4,  1992 

Starting  Date:  Preferably  January  1, 
1993.  July  1  possible. 

Applications:  Each  applicant  should 
send  a  complete  letter,  resume,  state¬ 
ment  of  three  to  five  pages  (double¬ 
spaced)  on  how  the  person  would  hope 
to  use  the  chair,  and  names  of  at  least 
three  references  and  other  supporting 
materials  tO: 

Dr.  Margaret  A.  Blanchard 
Chair,  Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  (Jhapel  Hill  Campus  Box  3365 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 
Tel:  (919)  962-1204 
Fax:  (919)  962-0620 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  an  equal-opportunity, 
Affirmative-Action  employer  and 
encourages  applications  from  all  quali¬ 
fied  persons.  Applications  from  minori¬ 
ties  and  women  are  encouraged. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM/NEWS  EDITORIAL 

The  University  of  West  Florida's  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication  Arts  Invites 
applications  for  an  anticipated  tenure¬ 
earning  position  in  print  journalism 
beginning  Fall,  1992.  Ph.D.  and  five 
years  professional  experience  required. 
Rank  and  salary  negotiable.  Teach 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in 
investigative  reporting,  press  criticism 
and  history,  and  develop  new  journal¬ 
ism  courses  in  areas  of  expertise.  Must 
show  strong  interest  in  scholarship. 
Excellent  facilities,  beautiful  campus, 
and  strong  support  for  faculty  develop¬ 
ment.  Communication  Arts  is  one  of  93 
programs  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Council  on  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications.  In  1989 
Communication  Arts  won  the  AAF 
national  student  advertising  competi¬ 
tion,  and  in  1990  the  department’s 
documentary  on  Panama  aired  national¬ 
ly  on  PBS.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  until  June  18,  1992.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  and  five 
letters  of  reference  to  Dr.  Churchill 
Roberts,  Chair,  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nication  Arts,  The  University  of  West 
Florida,  Pensacola,  Florida  32514. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  The  University  of  West  Florida 
is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 

A  bank  is  a  place  where 
they  lend  you  an  umbrella 
in  fair  weather  and  ask  for  it 
back  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

Robert  Frost 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

COO  FOR  100,000  circulation  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  1.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  areas  of  finance  and  market¬ 
ing  required  as  well  as  good  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  People-oriented  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  resume  with  salary 
expectations,  in  complete  confidence, 
to  Box  5812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Aggressive  sales-oriented  manager  with 
a  proven  track  record  with  small/ 
medium  shoppers.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted 
by  East  Coast  medium-sized  daily  and 
Sunday.  Solid  experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  management  required. 
Please  send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Confidentiality  respected.  Box 
5813,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  DEFENSE  FUND  is 
seeking  an  extraordinary  individual  for 
its  Director  of  Media  Relations.  This  is  a 
senior  level  position  with  responsibility 
for  devising  and  managing  proactive 
media  strategies  to  support  CDF’s 
objectives  and  coordinating  and  direct¬ 
ing  all  media  relations  for  CDF,  its  pres¬ 
ident,  and  staff.  Exceptional  writing 
skills  are  absolutely  essential.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  at  least  10  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  media  relations,  including  5 
years  in  a  supen/isory  role.  Salary  nego¬ 
tiable,  based  on  experience.  Excellent 
benefits.  Applicants  should  send  a 
resume,  cover  letter  indicating  their 
interest  in  CDF  and  children’s  issues, 
and  salary  history  and  requirements  to 
CDF,  122  C  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20001.  CDF  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer.  No 
telephone  calls,  please. 

Man  is  certainly  stark  mad: 
He  cannot  make  a  worm, 
and  he  makes  gods  by  the 
dozen. 

Michel  de  Montaigne 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


A  DYNAMIC  WEEKLY  entertainment 
newpaper  in  New  Jersey  seeks  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Applicant  should  have  a 
minimum  three  years  experience  in 
advertising  management,  and  should  be 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
publishing,  including  circulation, 
composing  and  promotion. 

The  applicant  should  be  a  creative  self¬ 
starter  who  likes  people  and  who  has 
control  over  financial  aspects  of  the 
operation.  Please  respond  to  personnel: 
PO  Box  233,  Mays  Landing,  NJ  08330. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

Advertising  salesperson  for  Lancaster 
Farming  (A  Steinman  Enterprise). 
Previous  advertising  experience  helpful. 
Southeastern  PA  territory.  Potential 
advancement  to  management  position. 
Excellent  company  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  potential  salary 
requirements  tO: 

BOX  #  0197 
Lancaster  Newspapers 
8  West  King  Street 
Lancaster,  PA  17603 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  to 
assist  present  manager  to  develop,  train 
and  supervise  sales  staff  for  recently 
launched  Brooklyn,  NY  shopper.  Previ¬ 
ous  shopper  experience  desirable.  This 
is  a  temporary  position  that  could  lead 
to  permanent  assignment.  Box  P25D,  1 
Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY  10003. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  a  100,000  plus  circulation  NJ  daily. 
Prior  experience  should  include  staff 
management,  outside  sales  experience, 
incentive  and  goal  setting,  telemarket¬ 
ing,  plus  an  outstanding  sales  perfor¬ 
mance  record.  Good  sala^  plus  excel¬ 
lent  incentives  and  benefits,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  Reply  to  Box  5792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  classified  advertising  manager 
with  a  large,  progressive  Connecticut 
weekly  group.  Full  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  growth  of  classified 
sale  department.  Develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  classified  promotion,  train  and 
motivate  representatives,  oversee 
computer  enti^,  and  prove  inbound  and 
outbound  selling  efforts,  develop 
untapped  classified  categories  and 
explore  audiotext  possibilities.  Attrac¬ 
tive  compensation  package  with  salary 
plus  incentive  pay.  Send  responses  to 
Box  5822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
16,000  daily  in  growing  market  needs 
CAM  who  can  lead,  inspire  and  sell. 
Situated  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  just  one 
hour  from  two  major  cities.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5835, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  75,000 
circulation  Texas  daily.  Direct  our  staff 
of  17  in  the  personnel,  technology,  and 
sales  function  to  achieve  lineage  and 
revenue  objectives.  Good  motivator, 
trainer,  knowledgeable  in  both  inside 
and  outside  sales.  Send  resume  to 
Amarillo  Globe-News,  PO  Box  2091, 
Amarillo,  TX  71166,  Attn:  Ad  Director. 


MARKETING/SALES  TALENT 
TO  IMPLEMENT 
SALES  PROGRAM 

West  Coast  Newspaper/Media  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  Industry  Working  with 
Accounts  Across  the  Country 

Please  include  salary  history. 

Respond  to  Box  5800,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for 
someone  who  is  experienced,  has 
proven  management,  leadership  and 
sales  development  capabilities  in  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising.  This  is  an  excellent 
career  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 

We  are  a  Newhouse  Newspaper  enjoying 
a  track  record  of  growth  and  a  visible 
partner  in  the  expanding  Central 
Pennsylvania  marketplace.  Our 
combined  daily  circulation  (morning 
and  evening)  is  over  107,000,  and  our 
Sunday  circulation  is  over  173,000. 

This  individual  must  be  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  sales  and  development  goals.  He/ 
she  can  assess  customer  needs  and 
teach,  coach  and  motivate  his/her 
salespeople  to  fulfill  those  needs.  Sales 
experience  with  Classified  customers, 
utilizing  promotional  creativity, 
graphics  and  current  marketing  tools  is 
a  requirement.  This  person  will  be  close 
to  all  sizes  of  customers  to  maintain 
excellent  service. 

Our  Classified  Manager  will  find  this  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  opportunity 
to  build  on  the  successes  our  sales  team 
has  experienced.  He/she  will  have  free¬ 
dom  to  create,  develop  and  lead  his/her 
staff  in  traditional  and  contemporai^ 
Classified  services.  The  right  person  will 
feel  confident  making  enhancements 
while  gaining  leadership  respect  from 
his/her  staff. 

Send  a  detailed  resume  and  salary 
history  tO: 

Larry  Dodge 
Advertising  Director 
The  Patriot-News 

PO  Box  2265 

Harrisburg,  PA  17101-2265 

No  phone  calls  will  be  accepted. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Times  Leader,  a  Capital  Cities/ABC, 
Inc.  newspaper  with  49,000  daily  and 
62,000  Sunday  circulation,  seeks  an 
experienced  sales  manager  to  lead  its 
retail  advertising  staff. 

Does  this  sound  like  fun?  -Working  in 
one  of  the  few  competitive  markets 
where  there  are  two  dailies  and  three 
Sunday  newpapers;  — Working  tor  a 
newspaper  that  has  made  the  transition 
from  ad-picker-uppers  to  selling  with 
market  research  using  the  The  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  software;  —Leading  a  group  that  has 
the  support  of  a  Co-Op,  Spwial  Sec¬ 
tions,  Graphic  Arts  and  Services  Depart¬ 
ments,  personal  sales  assistants,  car 
phones  and  accessibility  to  eight  Apple 
Macintosh’s  every  day? 

If  you  have  answered  “yes"  to  all  of  the 
above  I’d  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
working  with  a  group  of  ad  managers 
that  have  professionalism,  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  personal  growth  through  self¬ 
ambition  as  common  characteristics 
and  making  things  happen  as  standard 
operating  procedure.  Send  me  a  cover 
letter  and  resume  right  away! 

Dennis  J.  Sheely,  Advertising  Director, 
The  Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711-0250.  EOE, 
Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

WEST  TENNESSEE  45,000  daily  seeks 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  with 
proven  track  record.  Solid  progressive 
company  offering  immediate  challenge 
and  long-term  career  growth.  Base  and 
bonus  in  mid  40s  plus  full  benefits. 
Replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  5846, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Zone  Chart  On  Page  55 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


30%  OWNERSHIP  OF  WEEKLY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  in  Arkansas  available  to  right 
advertising  director  who  can  restore 
paper’s  glory  days.  Ninety-two  year  old 
paper  is  only  paper  published  in  county 
and  draws  ads  from  four  surrounding 
counties  as  well.  Ad  revenues  have 
declined  under  current  publisher  who’s 
experience  is  in  news  not  advertising. 
Offer  salary,  commission,  car  allowance 
and  bonuses  which  should  equal 
$25-35,000  per  year  plus  30%  owner¬ 
ship  after  three  years.  The  average 
home  here  costs  less  than  $40,000 
which  makes  salary  equal  to 
$50-70,000  in  big  city.  Located  in 
small  town  with  good  schools  and 
almost  no  crime.  If  you’d  like  to  own  a 
piece  of  the  action  and  have  a  better 
quality  of  life,  send  resume  and  three 
references  to  Ovid  Goode,  Publisher, 
South  Arkansas  Accent,  PO  Box  766, 
Hampton,  AR  71744. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  independent, 
13,000  circulation  daily  in  an  economi¬ 
cally  stable  Zone  5  market.  Primary 
responsibility  upon  hire  is  to  reorganize 
advertising  department.  Position  offers 
unlimited  challenges  and  creative 
opportunities.  Successful  candidate 
must  be  able  to  work  well  within  an 
evolving  organizational  structure  and  be 
willing  to  be  part  of  an  operational 
team.  Only  those  interested  in  a  one- 
company  career  need  apply.  Please 
send  resume,  including  references  and 
salary  history,  to  Box  5842,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to 
die  rich,  if  he  will  but  be 
contented  to  live  miserable. 

Henry  Fielding 


ARTIEDITORIAL 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  -  Major  Southeast 
PM  daily  is  looking  for  a  Graphics 
Editor.  Good  supervisory  skills  as  well 
as  ability  to  produce  accurate, 
outstanding  graphics  on  deadline.  Mac 
skills  and  page  design  experience  are 
required.  Send  cover  letter,  work 
samples  and  resume  to  Box  5850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR/ 
GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

Good-sized  daily  is  looking  for  exper¬ 
ienced  magazine  editor  and  graphics 
artist  designer  to  start  up  a  new  weekly 
family  magazine  focusing  on  health, 
fitness,  recreation  and  general  family 
life.  Macintosh  experience  a  must  for 
artist  and  preferred  for  editor.  Send 
resume,  layout  clips  and  references  to 
Box  5819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  needed  for  growing 
21,000  circulation  newspaper. 
Responsible  for  improving  paper’s 
appearance,  redesign  and  graphics. 
Familiar  with  both  Macintosh  and  DOS- 
based  systems.  Send  resume,  3-5 
examples  and  salary  requirements  to 
Bill  Buchanan,  Daily  Republic,  Box  47, 
Fairfield,  CA  94533. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  promotion  person  with  solid 
sales  and  promotion  skills.  Must  have 
direct  mail  experience,  knowledge  of 
Mac  and  good  interpersonal  skills.  A 
creative  doer  with  strong  knowledge  of 
total  newspaper  marketing  and  circula¬ 
tion  can  join  our  professional  staff 
immediately.  Zone  2,  competitive 
market.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  to  Box  5834,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Take  charge  person  to  organize  and 
direct  single  copy  and  home  delivery. 
Must  be  aggressive,  innovative  to  work 
with  a  large  Spanish  language  daily  in 
San  Diego.  Experienced  bilingual  is  a 
plus.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Career 
position  for  right  person.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  complete  salary  history 
tO: 

K.P.  Girard/Director 
El  Mexicano  Newspaper 
589  Vance  St. 

Chula  Vista,  CA  91910 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

The  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  Tokyo, 
Japan  based  daily  newspaper  for  the 
military  community  in  th  Pacific  area, 
needs  an  aggressive,  sales-oriented 
executive  with  proven  record  of  success 
with  newspaper  circulation  in  both 
home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 
Applicants  should  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years’  experience  in  developing 
the  circulation  of  a  daily  newspaper 
plus  two  years  of  college,  and  must  be 
willing  to  travel  approximately  50%  of 
the  time.  Compensation  includes  start¬ 
ing  pay  of  $35,000  -  $40,000  per  year, 
based  on  experience,  plus  potential 
performance  bonuses,  post  allowance 
and  government  housing  or  a  housing 
allowance  (applicant  will  be  required  to 
live  in  government  housing,  if  avail¬ 
able).  Benefits  include  access  to  mili¬ 
tary  shopping,  medical  and  recreational 
facilities  as  well  as  family  travel 
privileges  around  the  Pacific.  Local 
English  language  schools  are  available. 
Apply  by  sending  Department  of  Army 
Form  3433,  available  at  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  and  a  narrative  describing 
experience.  If  application  forms  are 
unavailable,  write  to  us  for  one.  All 
application  materials  must  oe  received 
no  later  than  May  29,  1992.  Contact 
Civilian  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO  AP 
96337-0110. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 

Fast  growing  60,000  daily  in  wealthy 
competitive  northern  New  Jersey  mark¬ 
et  seeks  a  results-oriented  Single  Copy 
Manager.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  record  of  boosting  single  copy 
sales  and  experience  in  working  with 
independent  contractors.  Send  cover 
letter,  salary  expectations  and  resume 
to  Daily  Record,  Personnel  Department, 
629  Parsippany  Rd.,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054. 


CIRCULATION 


ZONE  8  DAILY  has  an  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  CM  to  oversee  all 
aspects  of  our  AM  city  department. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  home  delivery  and  single  copy 
and  possess  aggressive  promotional/ 
sales  skills.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

We  are  most  unfair  to  God; 

we  do  not  allow  him  to  sin. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  needed  for 
growing  21,000  circulation  Bay  Area 
daily  bent  on  building  a  better  newspap¬ 
er.  Rewards  of  opportunity  come  to 
experienced,  perceptive  and  hard¬ 
hitting  people.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  Rick  Jensen,  City  Editor, 
Daily  Republic,  Box  47,  Fairfield,  CA 
94553. 


AG  WRITER/EDITOR 

Help  America’s  fastest-growing  evening 
newspaper  kick  off  a  weekly  agriculture 
tabloid.  We’re  targeting  the  farm  and 
ranch  market  of  eastern  Idaho,  western 
Wyoming  and  southern  Montana.  Agri¬ 
culture  background  a  must  -  we  prefer 
applicants  with  an  agriculature  journal¬ 
ism  sequence  in  college  or  experience 
covering  agriculture  exclusively.  Spend 
your  time  -  both  at  work  and  otherwise 
-  in  some  of  the  West’s  most  beautiful 
country.  To  apply,  write:  Roger  Plothow, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Post  Register,  PO 
Box  1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83403;  or 
call;  (208)  522-1800. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200 -h  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


EDITOR  -  The  Press-Courier  is  an 
18,000  circulation  daily  publication. 
Oxnard  is  a  coastal  community  located 
60  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles.  Very 
competitive  market.  Opportunity  due  to 
upcoming  retirement  of  Editor  after  23 
years  in  position.  Responsibilities 
include  ability  to  manage  and  motivate 
30  staff  members  in  all  aspects  of 
editorial;  write  editorials,  columns  and 
features.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Jerry  Scott,  Publisher,  The 
Press-Courier,  300  W.  9th  St.,  Oxnard, 
CA  93030. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here  --  every  week! 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR  ’ 

Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  best  small 
metros.  We’ve  got  seven  competitive 
feature  sections,  some  appearing  daily, 
some  weekly.  We’re  looking  for  a  AFE 
who  can  story  edit  local  copy,  coach 
feature  writers  who  also  produce  for  the 
front  page,  and  budget  a  daily  wire 
entertainment  section.  Hard  news 
experience  an  asset,  seven  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  or  equivalent 
required.  Rule  breaking  encouraged, 
excellence  demanded.  We  won  our 
second  Pulitzer  in  1989,  and  aim  to 
build  on  that  success. 

Please  apply  in  person  at  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  1001  Northway  Drive,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001,  Attn:  Features  Editor 
Kathleen  McCoy.  Minorities  encouraged 
to  apply. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

COPY  EDITOR  WANTED 
Quick,  careful  and  accurate  copy  editor 
needed  for  medium  size  Midwestern  PM 
daily.  Must  have  knack  for  writing  head¬ 
lines;  a  flair  for  design  is  a  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  slot  for  small  daily. 
Experience,  full  skills  required.  Job 
includes  Mycro-Telesystems  support. 
Competitive  salary.  Write  Executive 
Editor,  The  Orange  Leader,  PO  Box 
1028,  Orange,  TX  77631. _ 

DEPUTY  METRO  EDITOR 
The  No.  2  editor  in  a  67  member  staff 
of  editors  and  reporters  responsible  for 
statewide  and  local  news  coverage. 
Both  the  city  desk  and  an  eight  bureau 
state  and  regional  staff  report  to 
METRO.  Strong  editing  and  supervisory 
skills  sought.  Will  supervise  about  eight 
reporters  and  must  have  ability  to 
conceive  and  execute  projects.  Compu¬ 
ter  project  literacy  a  plus.  Will  work  as 
night  duty  officer  and  must  be  able  to 
make  quick,  and  correct,  judgments. 
Fill  in  for  metro  editor.  Contact  Price 
Patton,  Palm  Beach  Post,  2751  South 
Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33405. _ 

EDITOR  and 

REPORTERS 

QUICK  NIKKEI  NEWS 

...a  joint  venture  of  Japan’s  leading 
business  information  company,  NIKKEI 
and  QUICK  Corporation,  an  internation¬ 
al  market  data  services  company,  is 
seeking  Financial  Reporters  and  an 
Editor  for  a  news  wire  start-up.  It  you 
are  qualified  and  interested  in  helping 
to  launch  this  globally  oriented  venture, 
send  your  resume,  with  five  clips,  to: 
QNN,  33  Whitehall  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10004.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

For  Friday  Tabloid  covering  southern 
California.  Looking  for  energetic  person 
with  broad  knowledge  of  music,  movies, 
family  recreation  as  well  as  design 
skills,  bright  head  writing.  Send  work 
samples,  resume  to  Sally  Ann  Maas, 
AME,  The  Press-Enterprise,  PO  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 

EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  Editorial  Director  needed 
in  Washington,  DC,  for  large  trade 
publisher.  Must  have  experience  report¬ 
ing  for  and  managing  newsletters  and 
magazines.  Working  Knowledge  of  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  federal  Bureaurocra- 
cy  a  must.  A  background  in  business 
news  also  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  confidentially  to  Box 
5833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Press-Enterprise  -  an  independent, 
moderately  liberal,  165,000  circulation 
AM  daily  in  inland  Southern  California 
"  is  seeking  an  experienced  Editorial. 
Writer.  Emphasis  on  writing  but  layout, 
editing  and  op-ed  skills  also  desirable. 
Send  5-10  samples  of  your  writing  to 
Marcia  McQuern,  President  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  PO  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502. 


Daily  Report  Of  Newspaper  Jobs 

(©1-900-786-7800 

$1.95  per.  min. 

Reporter 

^  Photographer 
^  Copy  Editor 
0  Gr^ic  Artist 
Mariaging  Editor 
^  Entry-Level  i  / 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May 


The  Daily  Record,  a  60,000  circulation 
daily  in  competitive  northern  New 
Jersey,  is  seeking  applications  for  three 
openings: 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  A  leadership  psi- 
tion  for  an  experienced  editor  with  fresh 
ideas  on  covering  the  gamut  of  lifestyle 
topics  -  family,  fashion,  food,  relation¬ 
ships,  health,  leisure  -  plus  entertain¬ 
ment  in  your  spare  time.  This  is  a 
hands-on,  soup-to-nuts  position  with 
considerable  production 
responsibilities. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Strong  writing 
skills  and  a  sophisticated  knowledge  of 
business  issues  are  mandatory.  Our 
market  is  rich  in  Fortune  500  compa¬ 
nies,  corporate  headquarters,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  firms,  finance,  insurance,  and 
legal  professionals. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Must  be  experienced 
with  exceptional  headline  writing  and 
story  editing  abilities.  Strong  layouts 
are  a  plus. 

For  all  positions,  send  a  letter,  resume 
and  samples  of  your  best  work  to  Bill 
Donnellon,  Editor,  Daily  Record,  PO 
Box  217,  Parsippany,-NJ  07054-0217. 
DESIGN  EDITOR  -  Aggressive,  growing 
North  Jersey  daily  seeks  newsroom 
leader  responsible  for  graphics  and 
eventual  redesign.  Good  people  skills 
are  essential  as  well  as  an  ability  to  work 
with  news  editors,  photographers  and 
composing  room  personnel.  Mac  skills 
and  page  design  experience  are 
required.  Resume,  samples  to  D.M. 
Levine,  Editor,  The  Herald  &  News,  988 
Main  Ave.,  Passaic,  NJ  07055. 

EDITOR/MANAGER,  Catholic  Times, 
42,000  circulation  weekly  newspaper 
of  the  Diocese  of  Springfield,  IL. 
Modern  upbeat  award-winning  market- 
oriented  paper.  Responsible  for  total 
operation  including  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing,  accounting,  circulation.  Great 
opportunity.  Applicant  should  have 
several  years  of  newspaper  or  related 
experience  and  preferably  some 
management  experience.  Working 
knowledge  of  Catholic  church  essential. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Editor 

,  Search  Committee,  c/o  Father  John 
Renken,  Vicar  General,  Catholic  Pastor¬ 
al  Center,  PO  Box  3187,  Springfield,  IL 
62708-3187. 

16,  1992 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7  00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S6.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3  25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  S2  55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S6  50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice 
Count  os  an  additionol  line  in  copy  Count  os  an  ordditional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday.  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday’s  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc. ,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion;  1  time, 
S85,  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70,  26  to  51 
times  $65:  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  'hey  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 
.Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NV  10011  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER 

For  southern  California  165,000  daily. 
Working  primarily  for  weekend  tabloid 
covering  nightclubs,  music,  recreation, 
but  should  be  knowledgeable,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  facets  of  entertainment. 
Send  clips,  resume  to  Sally  Ann  Maas, 
AME,  The  Press-Enterprise,  FO  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. _ 

Executive  Editor.  lO-paper,  paid  weekly 
group.  42,000  circulation.  NNA,  SNA, 
NYPA  award  winner.  18  full-time  staff. 
Applicants  should:  weekly  and  daily 
experience;  personnel/budget  skills; 
desk-top;  marketing  orientation.  Great 
growth  opportunity.  Letter,  resume, 
clips-paper  to:  Stewart  Hancock,  Box 
99,  Fayetteville,  NY  13066. 

JUST  ANOTHER  PAPER?  That’s  not  the 
Reporter.  Just  another  town?  Not  Santa 
Fe.  If  what  you’re  looking  for  is  beyond 
the  ordinary  -  and  if  that's  the  kind  of 
work  you  do  -  you  may  have  met  your 
match.  We’re  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  news  writer  who  can  find  the 
best  of  the  countless  good  ideas  that 
abound  here  and  turn  them  into 
compelling,  people-oriented 
2,000-3,000-word  stories  on  a  wide 
range  of  local  issues.  If  you’ve  got  the 
writing  skills  and  the  perseverence,  and 
are  savvy  enough  to  know  that  an  award¬ 
winning  weekly  offers  rare  oppprtunities 
for  in-depth  reporting,  we’ll  give  you  a 
chance  to  showcase  your  very  best. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Hope  Aldrich, 
Publisher,  Santa  Fe  Reporter,  Box 
2306,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87504. 

MAGAZINE  WRITER 

The  Albuqerque  Journal  needs  two  part- 
time  staff  writers  for  its  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  for  women.  Must  be  able  to  deliver 
multi-source  magazine-style  features  of 
2,000  brightly  written  words.  Topics 
range  beyond  those  commonly  thought 
of  as  women’s  stories.  Shorter  assign¬ 
ments  will  vary  according  to  the  abilities 
of  the  writers.  Three  to  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  minimum.  Combination  newspap¬ 
er  and  magazine  work  preferred. 

Twenty  hours  a  week.  Health  benefits. 
Clips  and  Resumes  to:  Marcia  Stamell, 
Sage  Magazine,  PO  Drawer  J.  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico  87103. 

METRO  EDITOR 

Ambitious  but  stuck  behind  a  bunch  of 
baby  boomers  at  a  major  metro?  Eager 
for  greater  responsibility  and  a  chance 
to  advance  to  managing  editor?  We’re 
looking  for  you.  We’re  a  mid-sized, 
family-owned  newspaper  in  a  three-way 
competitive  market  in  Zone  5  that 
needs  a  key  player  for  our  management 
teami.  We’re  looking  for  big-city  skills  - 
sharp  editing,  solid  news  judgment  on 
daily  and  interpretive  stories,  and  the 
ability  to  help  a  good  staff  of  nearly  20 
reporters  get  even  better.  We’re  20 
minutes  from  major  league  sports  and 
tOFHjuality  cultural  amenities,  but  far 
enough  away  to  escape  big-city  prices, 
taxes  and  crime.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Box  5845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

A  43,000-circulation  Texas  daily  needs 
a  news  editor  with  strong  management 
skills  to  lead  a  staff  into  full  pagination. 
Editing,  headline  and  design  skills  are 
priorities.  Knowledge  of  Macintosh 
pagination  and  electronic  color  separa¬ 
tion  is  a  plus.  Business  editing  skills 
will  be  given  priority.  At  least  five  years 
of  copy  desk  experience  is  required. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Managing  Editor.  Longview 
News-Journal,  PO  Box  1792,  Longview, 
TX  75601. _ 

NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHER  is  looking  for  an  editor  for 
weekly  newspaper.  Must  have  editorial 
ex()erience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  5840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

54 


Midwestern  daily  with  26,000  circula¬ 
tion  seeks  experienced,  creative  editor 
with  strong  leadership,  editing  and 
design  skills.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Steve  Buttry,  Editor,  The  Minot 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  1150,  Minot,  ND 
58702. 

LIFESTYLES  EDITOR 
Major  Southeast  daily  seeks  an  enter¬ 
prising  Lifestyles  Editor  responsible  for 
7  weekly  sections.  We’re  looking  tor  a 
top-notch  editor  with  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience  and  a  solid  knowledge  of  today’s 
lifestyles  and  entertainment  sections. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  references 
and  representative  sections  to  Box 
5837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUALITY-CONSCIOUS  19,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  on  the  New  Hampshire- 
Vermont  border  seeks  like-minded  news 
people  to  help  launch  a  Sunday  edition. 
Jobs  available  are: 

Assistant  Sunday  Editor:  A  strong 
number  two  person  to  edit  astutely, 
write  enticing  heads,  lay  out  interesting 
pages  and  supervise  staff  effectively. 

Assistant  editorial  page  editor:  An  assis¬ 
tant  with  prime  responsibility  for  coordi¬ 
nating  an  innovative  Sunday  opinion 
section.  Additionally,  this  person  will 
write  editorials  a  couple  of  times  a  week 
and  help  oversee  a  vibrant  letters  page. 

Sports  deskperson/writer:  A  sound 
editor  and  lay  out  person  whose  prime 
responsibility  will  be  coordinating  and 
putting  out  the  Sunday  spprts  section. 
Additionally,  this  person  will  write  on  a 
limited  basis  for  the  Sunday  and  daily 
sports  section. 

In  all  cases,  we  are  seeking  journalists 
with  at  least  two  years  relevant  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  is  negotiable  depending  on 
experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips/pages  to  Jim  Fox,  Editor,  Valley 
News,  PO  Box  877,  White  River  Junc¬ 
tion,  VT  05001.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  is  June  12.  No  phone  calls. 

RADIO  REPORTER 

Major  New  York-based  entertainment 
trade  weekly  seeks  feature-oriented 
reporter/editor  with  fanatic  interest  in 
radio  business.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
all  music  formats.  Send  clips  and 
resume  with  salary  range  to  Billboard 
Magazine,  Editorial  Department  (K.S.), 
1515  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10036, 


REPORTER  -  The  Homer  News  is  Alas¬ 
ka’s  strongest  weekly.  Our  reporters 
have  gone  on  to  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  the  Seattle  Times,  even  the 
Washington  Post.  We  need  an  ambi¬ 
tious,  prolific  reporter  who  also  can 
juggle  some  copy  editing  and  assist  the 
editor  in  directing  news  coverage.  The 
pay  isn’t  chicken  feed,  the  town  is  spec¬ 
tacular,  and  the  people  are  fascinating. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mark  Turner, 
Homer  News,  3482  Landings  St., 
Homer,  AK  99603. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  well- 
established  weekly,  near  mountains,  ski 
resort.  Send  resume  by  June  1  to  James 
E.  Moore  II,  Publisher,  News  Montana 
Inc.,  PO  Box  309,  Red  Lodge,  MT 
59068. 

REPORTER 

Defense  realignment  and  environmental 
laws  will  define  our  communities’ 
future.  We  have  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  reporter  who  can  explain  these 
issues  accurately  and  fairly  to  our  read¬ 
ers.  Resume,  letter,  five  clips  to  Jamie 
Hurly,  ME,  The  Daily  Independent,  PO 
Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA  93556.  (619) 
375-4481.  Zone  9  applicants 
preferred. 


SPECTRUM  WEEKLY,  Little  Rock’s  city 
newsweekly,  seeks  a  reporter  to  produce 
in-depth  news  articles  and  contribute 
occasionally  to  our  coverage  of  arts  and 
culture.  Strong  hard  news  background 
and  writing  skills  essential.  Daily  exper¬ 
ience  preferred,  although  we  want 
someone  who  wants  to  do  the  kind  of 
work  not  often  possible  at  a  daily.  If 
you’d  like  working  for  a  paper  that  broke 
the  Clinton  draft  story  and  has  been 
praised  by  CJR  for  its  "seriousness  of 
purpose”,  send  letter,  resume  and  clips 
to  Stephen  Buel,  Spectrum  Weekly,  PO 
Box  165118,  Little  Rock,  AR  72216. 


SPORTS  WRITER 
The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  has  an  opening 
for  a  sports  writer,  who  will  also  have 
desk  responsibilities.  Page  layout  using 
a  Mac  II  is  a  plus,  but  not  essential. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  examples  of 
page  layout  to  Saul  Sharpiro,  Editor 
Y/aterloo  Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Water¬ 
loo,  lA  50704. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Alaska  daily  is  expanding  to  a  Sunday 
edition  and  a  good  editor  is  needed  to 
coordinate  and  edit  local  and  wire  copy, 
plan  and  lay  out  pages,  and  generally 
impress  a  very  demanding  community. 
Computer  graphics  a  plus,  sharp  page 
design  essential.  Will  work  with  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  coordinate  coverage  and 
assignments  for  a  staff  of  nine  reporters 
and  five  editors  for  weekday  afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning  papers.  Contact: 
Larry  Persily,  City  Editor,  Juneau 
Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive,  Juneau, 
AK  99801;  (907)  586-3740. 

THEATER  CRITIC 

Experienced  critic  to  cover  one  of 
America’s  liveliest  theater  scenes.  Must 
be  able  to  cover  the  beat  and  tackle 
profiles  and  wrap-ups  as  well  as  write 
advances  and  reviews.  Top  writing  skills 
and  critical  sense,  plus  ability  to  convey 
the  excitement  of  theater  to  all  readers. 

If  interested,  send  a  cover  letter  telling 
why  you  fit  what  we’re  looking  for, 
resume  and  non-returnable  samples  to: 
Features  Openings,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  The  Pioneer  Press  in  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer;  women  and 
minorities  are  especially  urged  to  apply. 


Unique  PR  agency  needs  self-motivated 
and  productive  writer/photographer  in 
Midwest  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
etc.).  If  you  can  take  great  pictures  and 
write  interesting  feature  articles  about 
high-tech  topics  for  trade  and  business 
journals,  your  search  for  the  ideal  job 
has  just  ended.  You  must;  have  at  least 
5  years  experience,  be  an  excellent 
team  player,  like  to  travel,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  to  work  fronh  your  home.  We  are  a 
small,  stable,  employee-owned 
company  committed  to  producing  high- 
quality  work.  This  is  more  than  a  job. 
It’s  a  career  opportunity.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  productivity 
bonuses,  profit-sharing,  and  future 
participation  in  management/ 
ownership.  Send  letter,  resume, 
writing/photo  samples  and  salary  expec¬ 
tations  to  Box  5836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  health  and 
fitness  writer,  but  not  just  any  health 
and  fitness  writer.  We  want  one  who  can 
inform  and  entice,  who  can  entertain 
and  illuminate,  who  is  stylish  but 
substantive.  Most  of  all  we  want  a  writer 
who  can  provide  the  best.  Most 
consumer-oriented  copy  in  the  industry. 
If  that  sounds  like  you,  please  drop  us  a 
note  with  resume,  clips  and  what  you 
would  do  if  you  ran  our  health  and 
fitness  beat  to  Box  5841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER:  San  Francisco  newsletter 
publishers  seek  writers  with  5  years 
trade,  news  or  newsletter  experience. 
Send  resume,  samples,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  2  Townsend  St.,  #2-1006,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94107. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 
Large  metro  daily  in  western  US  looking 
for  individual  to  manage  all  prepress 
operations.  Proven  management  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Knowledge  of  production 
systems,  color  technology,  quality  stan¬ 
dards,  paginations  systems.  Excellent 
communication  skills,  written  and 
verbal.  Company  offers  excellent  salary 
and  benefit  package  including  401 K 
and  pension.  Please  send  resume  by 
May  30  to  Box  5847,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Attn:  HR  Manager-Prepress. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRESSPERSON 

Looking  to  leave  the  rat  race?  Do  you 
like  the  outdoors,  fishing  and  hunting? 
This  could  be  the  job  for  you.  We  need 
an  experienced  pressperson  (Goss 
Urbanite  preferred).  We  are  an  AM  daily 
that  uses  large  amounts  of  color  and  has 
a  commercial  printing  division.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary  for  the  area,  full  benefit 
package  including  401K  and  cafeteria 
programs.  Contact  Ron  Turner  at  PO 
Box  957,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. 

(208)  743-9411. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR- 
A  New  York  Times  Regional  newspaper. 
Must  have  an  excellent  history  in 
producing  quality,  managing  press 
crews,  and  maintaining  a  Goss  Urbanite 
press.  Send  resume  to  Box  5843, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you’re  a 
Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands) 
E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save) 
some  easy  money. 

E&P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  16,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


NIGHT  ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  needed  for  daily  newspaper 
in  Zone  6  with  250,000  plus  circula¬ 
tion.  Will  manage  night  operations  in  . 
pre-press,  pressroom,  packaging,  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  maintenance  to 
meet  production  deadlines.  Equipment 
includes  Goss  Headliner  presses  and 
state-of-the-art  pre-press  equipment. 
Currently  planning  an  expansion  of 
packaging  department.  Background  in 
production  management  or  supervisory 
position  in  pre-press,  pressroom,  or 
post-press  with  a  mid-size  newspaper  is 
desired.  Good  oral  and  written  commu¬ 
nications  skills  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  an 
experienced  supervisor  to  join  our  news¬ 
paper  production  management  team. 
Qualified  candidate  must  have  a  strong 
printing  background  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years  supervisory  experience  in  a 
large,  fast-paced  newspaper  production 
environment.  Position  requires  night 
time  work. 

We  are  looking  for  a  results-oriented 
individual  with: 

•  Excellent  people  management  skills 

•  Current  technical  offset  press 
knowledge 

•  High  print  quality  and  productivity 
standards  awareness 

We  offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits, 
including  a  company  retirement  plan 
and  a  40 IK  savings  and  investment 
plan. 

If  you  meet  the  above  qualifications  and 
are  interested  in  joining  a  dynamic 
production  team,  please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
Attention  Job  #003 
PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDANT 
sought  by  Tennessee's  oldest  newspap¬ 
er.  Qualified  applicants  will  have  two  or 
more  years  of  experience  as  a  pressroom 
manager;  hands-on  knowledge  of  a  Goss 
Urbanite  offset  press;  and  the  training 
and  experience  to  achieve  reproduction 
quality.  Experience  on  Macintosh 
computers  desired.  Send  replies  to 
Personnel,  The  Leaf  Chronicle,  PO  Box 
829,  Clarksville,  TN  37041. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


MAILROOM  PACKAGING  MANAGER 
needed  for  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  6 
with  250,000  plus  circulation.  Will 
manage  day  and  night  operation  of  the 
department  and  monitor  results  and 
trends.  Will  communicate  with  supen/i- 
sors  and  employees  and  work  with 
advertising  and  circulation  departments 
to  meet  critical  deadlines.  Background 
in  similar  position  at  newspaper  our  size 
or  smaller  is  desired,  as  is  a  knowledge 
of  personal  computers.  Good  oral  and 
written  communications  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  5811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

Experienced  and  confident  in  all  facts 
of  production?  We  are  looking  for  a 
quality  oriented  manager  to  take  charge 
of  all  production  functions  in  a  multi¬ 
newspaper  printing  operation. 

If  you  are  a  leader,  trainer,  communica¬ 
tor  with  inventory  control  and  budgeting 
skills,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Send 
complete  resume  to: 

Georm  Radosevich 
Publisher 

Fall  River  Herald  News 
206  Pocasset  Street 
Fall  River,  MA  02722-3010 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


STAFF  CUTS  eliminated  my  position  as 
Pub  Aux  ad  manager.  I  created  the 
Product/Service  Directory  section  which 
generates  $65,000/year,  launched  the 
industry’s  first  card  pack,  and  reduced 
over-90-day  receivables  by  $30,000. 
Steve  Silverthorn  (703)  241-7893. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR  increased 
paid  lineage  40%  in  one  year.  Created 
many  new,  profitable  promotions.  Tops 
at  sales  training.  Am  aggressive- 
productive-competitive  and  innovative. 
Paul  Lewis,  (901)  767-7002. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/Assistant  Art 
Director  seeks  position  with  growing 
and  stable  publication  or  firm.  Fluent 
with  Adobe  Illustrator,  Aldus  Pagemak- 
er.  Quark  XPress,  Aldus  Freehand, 
Photoshop.  Young,  aggressive,  intelli¬ 
gent  take  charge  type  of  guy.  Respond 
to  Box  5828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  ROYAL  GAZEHE  LIMITED 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

The  Royal  Gazette  Limited  (19,000  circulation)  requires  a  newspaper  Production 
Manager  with  a  proven  record  of  at  least  seven  years  in  a  similar  management 
capacity.  The  successful  applicant  will  report  to  the  General  Manager  on  the 
planning,  daily  operations,  quality  performance  and  trouble-shooting  of  all  areas  of 
responsibility. 

These  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  newspaper  include  but  are  not  limited  tO:  all 
facets  of  printing  including  pre-press  systems  and  distribution  systems;  Dewar  p.c. 
based  networked  computer  systems,  customer  services,  safety,  training,  cost  and 
inventory  control,  commercial  printing  and  binding  operations  is  a  particular 
advantage.  A  willingness  to  work  weekends,  public  holidays,  unsociable  hours  and 
work  “hands  on"  when  required  is  essential. 

Please  submit  a  letter  of  application  in  your  own  handwriting  together  with  a 
typewritten  resume  to:  Keith  R.  Jensen 

General  Manager 
The  Royal  Gazette  Limited 
PO  Box  HM  1025 
Hamilton,  Bermuda  HM  OX 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CEO/COO/PUBLISHER 
Mid-40’s  executive  with  25  years  of 
experience  in  management,  editorial, 
advertising,  marketing,  and  production 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  directories, 
and  electronic  products.  Seeking  new 
opportunities  in  management,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  ownership,  preferably  in  Sun 
Belt.  Reply  to  Box  5839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  MANAGER  with  private 
media/radio  group  seeks  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  through  publisher-track  position 
with  growing  newspaper  comoany. 
Experience  includes  full  P/L  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Directed  successful  broadcast¬ 
ing  turnaround  including  installation  of 
new  management  team  and  station 
upgrade-resulting  in  more  than  65% 
increase  in  folowing  year  revenues 
alone.  Strong  marketing  and  financial 
skills.  Top-school  MBA.  Solid  refer¬ 
ences.  Respond  to  Box  5827,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  rated  #1  by 
College  Media  Advisers,  seeks  entry 
level  position  with  daily  newspaper. 
Freelanced  for  Miami  Herald,  winner  of 
numerous  national  awards,  recently 
syndicated,  and  now  eager  to  begin 
professional  career.  For  samples  and 
resume,  call  John  Travisano  (305) 
474-7178. 


Award-winning  SPORTS  WRITER  with 
10  years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
seeks  position  with  mid-to-metro-sized 
daily.  I'm  coming  off  a  first-place  finish 
in  the  sports  news  writing  category  of 
the  1990  Associated  Press  Sports 
Editors  contest  (circulation  50,000  to 
175,000).  Can  write  columns, 
features,  news,  investigative  pieces, 
etc.  I  love  to  break  news.  Just  took  a 
buyout  and  am  looking  for  a  new  news¬ 
paper  challenge. 

Address:  Chuck  Betson,  714  Moonraker 
Court,  Smithville,  NJ  08201.  Phone: 
(609)  652-2271. 


COUPLE  with  all  necessary  skills  and 
employed  by  daily  seeks  to  operate  or 
join  in  operation  of  weekly.  Send  copy 
of  paper  with  reply.  Box  5826,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


I  DON’T  DIG  Lawrence  Welk  or  need 
Geritol.  I  need  a  challenge.  If  you  don’t 
think  newspaper  people  are  over-the- 
hill  at  53,  then  consider  this  award¬ 
winning  editor/columnist  with  weekly  to 
metro  sports,  news  experience.  Strong 
desk/layout  skills.  Seeks  small  daily 
challenge.  You  can  have  a  champagne 
talent  on  your  beer  budget.  Box  5825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOUR  editorial/opinion  pages  are  not 
as  provocative,  exciting,  stimulating, 
community-friendly  and  responsive  as 
they  can  be,  please  write  to  Box  571, 
Baraboo,  Wl  53913. 


I  KNOW  COMMUNITY  PAPERS  -  5 
years’  experience  as  a  reporter,  photo¬ 
grapher.  Seeks  reporter/editor  position 
on  a  community  newspaper.  Just 
received  M.A.  degree. 

Dave  (319)  351-7684. 


MISSOURI  GRAD,  7  years  in  public 
relations,  seeks  return  to  news.  Aggres¬ 
sive  reporter,  great  writer.  Prefer  CA, 
open  to  all  Western  U.S.  Contact  Jeff 
Scott  (818)  789-4304. 


SUPER  AMBITIOUS  PERSON  SEEKS 
PART-TIME  WRITING  POSITION 

Ambitious,  creative  writer  looking  for  a 
part-time  magazine  writing  position.  I 
am  an  excellent  interviewer,  great  with 
feature  pieces,  personality  profiles  and 
investigative  stories.  I  love  the  maga¬ 
zine  industry!  I  will  travel  for  your 
stories,  dig  out  facts,  come  up  with 
ideas,  anything  to  help  you  improve 
your  publication!  Send  responses  to  Box 
5816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  SEEKS  TRAVEL 
WRITING  POSITION 

I  am  seeking  a  travel  writing  position 
with  a  travel  magazine.  I  am  into  diffe¬ 
rent  cultures  and  am  not  afraid  to 
sample  living  among  different  and  living 
practices.  I  have  a  reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  love  the  reporting  business. 
Send  responses  to  Box  5815,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  CAN  (XJ  BOTH:  write  and  teach  writ¬ 
ing.  Have  a  staff  that’s  tops  in  reporting 
and  average  in  putting  words  together? 
You  need  me.  newspaper  and  magazine 
editing  pro.  Looking  for  position  in  Zone 
7,  8,  or  9.  Respond  to  Box  5848,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


He  draweth  out  the"  thread 
of  his  verbosity  finer  than 
the  staple  of  his  arguement. 
William  Shakespeare 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Guarding  against  hoaxes,  Part  ii:  The  untoid  story 


By  Michael  Bugeja 

I  enjoyed  Dan  Lynch’s  Shop  Talk 
{E&P,  Feb.  29,  1992),  “Guarding 
against  hoaxes,”  but  thought  it  needed 
a  sequel  because  the  piece  conveyed 
the  usual  message:  Any  reporter  can  be 
had,  so  be  on  the  lookout  for  hoaxsters. 

Of  course  Lynch  knows  that  re¬ 
porters  have  to  keep  an  open  mind, 
too,  or  else  —  in  time  —  they  become 
jaded  and  teach  journalism  as  I  do. 

I  not  only  teach  my  students  how 
to  guard  against  hoaxes  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  manner,  which  seems  to  be- 
pedestal  cynicism,  but  to  keep  an  open 
mind  so  that  they  can  investigate 
weird-sounding  stories. 

Hoaxsters  prey  on  the  general  ig¬ 
norance  of  journalists.  The  best  way 
to  guard  against  them  is  to  bone  up 
on  science,  even  aspects  of  it  that  no 
one  yet  fully  understands. 

In  sum,  the  more  reporters  know, 
the  more  books  they  read,  the  less 
chance  a  hoaxster  has  to  trick  them 
and  the  better  able  they  will  be  to  fol¬ 
low  up  on  the  real  story:  a  hoax  is  a 
cultural  barometer,  a  fabricated  event 
that  undermines  or  supports  what  the 
populace  yearns  to  believe  or  fears. 

In  other  words,  a  hoax  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  the  Big  Story,  and  that  is 
what  makes  it  so  tempting. 

How  do  we  distinguish  between  the 
two?  If  we  guard  against  hoaxes  by 
being  jaded,  someone  else  breaks  the 


(Bugeja  is  a  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  E.W.  Scripps  School 
of  Journalism,  Ohio  University.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 

MNem 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor-tuni- 
ties  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
YCC|  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
■  ■  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 

bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


•  City - State _ Zip. 


news.  How  many  of  you  in  the  1970s 
scoffed  when  you  heard  accident  vic¬ 
tims  claim  that  they  had  met  God  or 
Jesus  or  saw  the  Light?  Yet,  as  a  judge 
of  feature-writing  contests  for  many 
of  your  newspapers,  I  can  attest  now 
that  these  accounts  often  are  sent  to 
competitions  to  win  awards. 

Go  ahead.  Check  your  morgue,  as 
it  were,  under  “Near-Death  Experi¬ 
ence”  and  see  if  your  paper  has  done 
anything  recently  on  the  topic. 
Chances  are  it  has,  but  not  before  1 975 
when  psychiatrist  Raymond  Moody 
wrote  his  then-controversial  book  Life 
After  Life. 

Or  just  buy  the  March  1992  Life 
magazine,  which  features  yet  another 
roundup  about  the  phenomenon  on 
the  cover. 

How  did  this  story  become  so  main¬ 
stream? 

Weird  stories  have  a  route.  They  at¬ 
tract  audiences  of  tabloid  publications 


such  as  Weekly  World  News  and 
leapfrog  to  tabloid  and  talk  shows  on 
television.  Community  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  pick  up  local  an¬ 
gles,  and  the  stories  build  steam.  Am¬ 
ateur  writers  read  or  hear  local  ac¬ 
counts  and  rewrite  them  for  the  re¬ 
gional  wire  of  national  services  such 
as  the  Associated  Press.  Editors  com¬ 
pose  these  accounts  into  “wire  open¬ 
ers”  or  “brighteners,”  oddball  filler 
material  that  augments  “happy  talk” 
on  Eyewitness  News  or  graces  the  front 
pages  of  Sunday  feature  sections. 

If  enough  of  these  articles  appear, 
reporters  at  medium-sized  newspa¬ 
pers  write  feature  stories  that  inspire 
segments  on  newsmagazines  such  as 
ABC’s  20/20.  Films  go  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Popular-science  magazines  slate 
special  issues.  Journalists  at  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  the  New  York  Times  be¬ 
gin  serious  investigations.  Book  con¬ 
tracts  are  awarded,  and  writers  sched¬ 
ule  appearances  with  Larry  King  to 
promote  research. 

Nova  does  a  documentary. 

Few  hoax-sounding  stories  make 
the  trip  through  the  media  maze.  Al¬ 
most  all  end  at  the  local  or  regional 
level,  as  they  should,  so  the  bulk  of 


what  we  believe  about  Bigfoot, 
Nessie,  E.T.,  Satan,  doomsday,  and 
the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  can  be 
traced  back  to  inferior  publications 
or  inexperienced  reporters. 

Yet  almost  every  reporter  at  one 
time  in  his  or  her  career  will  work  on 
a  weird  story  that  cannot  be  debunked 
or  explained.  In  my  own  school  of 
journalism,  for  example,  faculty  have 
covered  stories  involving  UFO  sight¬ 
ings  and  the  Lake  Erie  sea  monster. 
Another  has  been  involved  with  the 
search  for  the  Loch  Ness  monster 
since  the  mid-1970s  on  a  National 
Geographic  assignment. 

For  the  most  part,  students  are 
unimpressed.  Hoaxes  are  covered  in 
almost  every  newswriting  and  edit¬ 
ing  textbook  but  professional  inves¬ 
tigation  into  tabloid-sounding  stories 
is  not,  resulting  in  a  generation  of  re¬ 
porters  who  scoff  at  such  fare. 

It  took  me  almost  a  decade  as  a 


journalist  to  become  jaded.  How  did 
my  students  accomplish  the  feat  so 
fast? 

Well,  for  one,  too  many  aspiring 
reporters  are  ignorant  about  advances 
in  science  and  theories  about  the  uni¬ 
verse,  time,  energy,  longevity,  and 
death  —  topics  they  typically  dub  as 
hoaxes  and  associate  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer.  They  do  not  realize 
how  rapidly  scientists  are  nearing  dis¬ 
coveries  about  our  origin,  our  body, 
our  mind  —  indeed,  our  soul  —  ac¬ 
counts  of  which  appear  in  research 
journals  and  texts. 

Instead  they  absorb  oft-heard 
tabloid  and  tv  news  about  UFO  ab¬ 
ductions,  time-traveling  salespeople, 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  cler¬ 
ics,  nursing-home  pregnancies,  and 
AIDS-stricken  vampires. 

After  hearing  too  many  such 
hoaxes,  the  minds  of  journalists  close 
like  caskets,  a  neurological  response: 
This  is  your  brain;  this  is  your  brain 
on  junk.  Curiosity  sizzles  like  an  egg. 
Thereafter  it  is  easier  to  associate  the 
unknown  with  a  hoax  than  to  inves¬ 
tigate  such  phenomena  dispassion¬ 
ately  and  professionally,  checking 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  43) 


Hoaxsters  prey  on  the  general  ignorance  of  jour¬ 
nalists.  The  best  way  to  guard  against  them  is  to  bone 
up  on  science,  even  aspects  of  it  that  no  one  yet  fully 
understands. 
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International  YearBook 

Over  250,000  newspaper  Facts  in  Seven  Easy-to-Use  Sections! 


SECTION  I:  Directory  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers,  data  on  location,  population,  circulation,  advertising  rates,  names  of 
executives;  newspapers  published  for  national  distribution;  newspaper  groups;  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  newspaper  plants. 

SECTION  II:  Location,  publication  days,  circulation,  names  of  publishers  and  editors,  advertising  rates  of  non-daily  newspapers 
and  those  serving  college,  trade,  ethnic,  black,  professional  or  other  specialized  audiences. 

SECTION  III:  Complete  directories  of  Canadian  daily  newspapers;  Canadian  newspaper  groups;  data  on  weekly  and  ethnic 
papers  published  in  Canada. 

SECTION  IV:  Newspapers  from  Great  Britain,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  Near 
East  and  Asia  with  circulation  information,  rates  and  other  data. 

SECTION  V:  News  services,  feature  syndicates,  comic  section  groups,  magazine  sections  and  art  and  map  services. 


SECTION  VI:  Directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  equipment,  suppliers  and  services  for  all  newspaper  departments.  Newspaper 
suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equipment,  for  both  letterpress  and  offset  newspapers.  Data  on  trade  unions,  pay  scales. 

SECTION  VII:  National  newspaper  advertising  representatives,  with  names,  address 
and  telephone  of  branches  and  lists  of  newspapers  represented 
Promotion  and  circulation  services,  brokers  and 
appraisers,  clipping  bureaus,  film,  ad  and  press 
clubs,  newspaper  associations,  journalism  schools, 
newsprint  statistics,  journalism  awards. 

FRONT  PAGES:  Ready  reconers  of  advertising 
rates  and  circulations  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
annual  newspaper  linage  totals,  basic  data  for  space 
buyers,  top  one  hundred  daily  newspapers.  Newspaper 
Standard  Ad  Units  and  New  Expanded  SAU™  System 
and  mechanical  equipment  abbreviations. 


Order  your  own  E&P 
International  YearBook  today! 

Look  for  the  enclosed  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P 
and  mail  it  along  with  your  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book,  11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account  call 
(212) 675-4380. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  orders  and  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 
N.Y.  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 
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MILLIONS 
OF  KIDS 
LIKE  THIS 
ONE, 
IT’SA 
NO  LOSE 
SITUATION. 


Next  week,  along  with 
221  participating  newspa¬ 
pers,  we’re  sponsoring  a 
competition  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  there'll  be  227 
winners  and  not  a  single 
loser. 

In  fact,  Scripps  Howard 
has  sponsored  the  National 
Spelling  Bee  since  1941. 
And,  over  the  years,  we’ve 
seen  millions  of  kids  win. 
From  the  first  one  out  to  the 
last  one  in. 

Because  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  reading  and 
learning  are  a  winning  com¬ 
bination  which  will  last 
each  and  every  one  of  them 
a  lifetime. 


May  27-28,  The  Capital  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 


gSl  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 

i!i  NATIONAL  SPELLING  BEE 


